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Sorgo Department. 


Bone Black Filters. 

Cot. CoLmmANn:. There are no books | 
published to my knowledge, that will 
teach any person how to use bone-black 














filters, ete.; presume the reason is that | properties. 


sugar refiners do not impart their mode 
of working to each other, 
that each thinks he has the best methods, 
which gives them advantage over their 
competitors; that is why itis so difficult 
to be allowed to inspect the interior of a 
sugar refinery. I know of no manufac- 
turers who are so jealous of having their 
modus operandi made public. ‘The pro- 
cess of using black-bone is very simple— 
will try and give you the whole business 
in as intelligible a form asI can. In the 
first place you take solid bones, which 
are not fibrous such as ribs, etc.; the leg 
and all other solid bones make the best 
char. Boil all the grease from the bones, 
then put them in tight iron or clay ves- 
sels, and heat till a cherry-red is obtain- 
ed, allowing them to cool off withoutad- 
mitting air, for should air be permitted 
to come in contact with the bones while 
they are cooling, they will turn white, 
and become useless. When properly 
burned the bones will be jet black. Take 
the bones after having been burned, and 
grind them to the size of coarse blasting 
powder. 
@ The cheapest way to get bone-black is to 
purchase it from the regular manu- 
facturers, as kiln or pots, with mill and 
sieves will cost considerable, to make 
even a small supply. The margin the 
manufacturers have for their trouble is 
very small, there being so much compe- 
tition—it is a business initself—so would 
advise any one going into the filtering 
business to buy their bone-black, as they 
will find it made properly, and it will 
cost them a great deal less. Bone-black 
filters are made both round and square, 
and of various sizes... Have seen some 
filters 30 feet deep, and only2 1-2 feet in 
diameter. Others 16 feet deep and 10 feet 
in diameter—so any person engaging in 
the filtering business has a good deal of 
leeway as to form. In a long, narrow fil- 
ter the charis more economiclly used. as 
the liquor passes through more char. 
There is a pipe attached to the bottom of 
the filter, extending 6 inches from the 
sides of the filter, with a faucet attached, 
which is over the canals for conveying 
liquor, sweet and waste water. A pipe 
3-4 of anininch in diameter is sufti- 
ciently large. There is a man-hole door 
on the opposite side, the bottom of which 
is about 4 inches above the bottom of the 
filter, for discharging the bone-black to 
be reburned. In 


purne large filters we 
use air-pipes, that is, a pipe 
connected to the bottom, and 


extends to the top of filter, to allow the 
air if any to escape while filling. A 
pretty good proportion fora small filter 
would be about 7 feet high and 2 feet 9 
inches in diameter. A filter can be made 
of any sized iron, that may be made 
tight, or will not buckle. They are sim- 
ply tanks, provided with a false bottom, 
which is made of say 2 inch plank, with 
holes 3-8 of an inch in diameter and 
about 3-4 of an inch apart. A few thin 
slats are secured to the bottom part of 
the false bottom, to allow the liquora 
free passage to the outlet; for convenience 
the bottom is made in sections. 

To prepare the filter for use, place the 
false bottom in the bottom of filter, then 
take a piece of unbleached muslin. and 
put on top of the false bottom—the cloth | 
Should be made 8 or 9 inches larger in 
diameter than the filter. When you 
place the cloth, see that itis placed so 
each side will have an equal share of the 
margin. After the cloth is in position, 
take char and pack around the edges. 
soas to prevent the char dust from 
going with the liquor between the cloth, 
and the side of the filter. Proceed to 
cover the cloth with char gently, so 
that when you commence to fill, the 


cloth may not be disturbed. Fill the 
filter to within 8 or 10 inches! 
of the top, then you allow} 
the liquor to percolate very slowly 


through the char. After the filter 1s filled | 
with liquor, it is allowed to stand an 
hour or more to settle;it isthen drawn off 
slowly, taking care to keep the top of the 
char always covered with liquor 
while it isranning from the bottom. 
Should there be occasion to stop the fil- 
ter, run the liquor a little below the sur- 
face of the char. The liquor should be 
made about 25 B, and run on the bone- 
black as hot as possible. A filter holding 
3000 gallons of char, will also hold about 
2000 gallons of. liquor. 

Now the quantity to be used, through 
the bone-black, besides what it takes to 
charge it, must be determined, by . the 
color of the sirup desired. When the 
operator thinks he has passed suflicient 
through the bone-black, to make the 
color required, he allows the liquor to 
pass two or three inches below the sur- 
face of the bone-black, then runs hot 
water on top, and keeps supply of water 
the same as of liquor. The filterma® 
must watch the liquer as it runs from 
the faucet, forin due time, the water 
will reduce the liquor to what is termed 
Sweet water. When making sirup we 
let it run, (sweet water), with 
the liquor, to be made __ into 
Siup, as low as 10 B—the balance 


from the fact| retaining tne minutest mechanical im- 


| 

|then stop up the end, keep a 
fire in the oven. till the retort is a cher- 
ry red, then have an iron box on 


it is conducted, to a sweet-water tank, 
and run from filter Zero B—then you stop 
putting water on top, allowing the rest 
of water to run to waste. The sweet- 
water washingisagain used with the 
liquor in the next change. As a great 
deal of dirt will filter from the liquor, 
and is deposited in the bone-black, it is 
|necessary to wash it after being taken 
{from the filter—unless bag-filters are 
| used, or the char will lose its de-coloring 
Bag-filters are made of 
closely woven cotton cloth, capable of 


| purities. In order to faciliate the pass- 
age of the liquor through the bags, they 
are suspended in a kind of iron closet, to 
keep the hquor hot. They must be used 
or the char washed each time. When 
starting to run the liquor from the filter, 
it should be run in the sweet-water canal, 
as at first the liquor may come out a lit- 
tle murky. 

The next thing in order is the bone- 
black kilns. I know of no better or 
cheaper plan, for a very small concern, 
than to burn the char in a regular gas 
retort, viz: Place the retort over a fire, 
as if it were in an oven, fill with char, 


wheels, place it at the outlet of the re- 
tort,.and when the retort is red-hot, re- 
move the stoppage, and as quickly as 
possible, haul the char with an iron 
hoe into the box. When allis out. have a 
sprinkling can near at hand, and 
sprinkle over the surface with water, 
till it is cooled off. 

To build a kiln is expensive, as a great 
deal of cast-iron is used. The form ofa 
kiln is as follows: ltis brickwork with 
pipes on either side, and the fire in the 
centre. Of course the brickwork is out- 
side the pipes to retain the heat. At the 
top of the pipes is masonry work of fire- 
brick, and on top of that cast-iron plates, 
with holes for the pipes to fit in. The 
tops of the pipes are made flush with the 
plates, the bottom of the pipes extend 
through firebrick, and outside of that a 
cast-iron plate through which they ex- 
tend 6 inches. The bottom plate is about 
7 feet from the floor, the pipes or re- 
torts are 8 or 9.feet long, 5 or6 inches 
wide, and about 15 inches broad. On the 
bottom of these pipes are attached sheet- 
iron pipes called coolers, with slide- 
valves at the bottom—about 21-2 feet 


of barrels, one will go off when the ther- 
mometer marks 90 degrees, and another 
will spread itselfat 100, but there is this 
disadvantage, when the barrels have been 
tested they haye disappeared. This is, 
in fact, a gigantic sorghum thermometer, 
the barrel is the bult and the pipe is the 
stem. It is more sensitive and more ac- 
curate than ordinary thermometers, be- 
cause the quantity is greater and the 
graduated spaces are larger, and admit 
more sub-divisions. Ifa barometer is 
filled with Kansas sorghum, the sorghum 
goes down into the basement when a cy- 
clone is very distant, and cautiously 
comes up when all is serene. When sor- 
ghum goes down the wise hunt caves, 
and sorghum manufacturers should note 
this fact. The United States Signal Ser- 
vice is behind the times, but it will fur- 
nish its observers sorghum storm glasses 
when it wakes up. 

It is not improbable that Tice’s success 
as a weather prophet isdue to such in- 
struments. If you wish fame in that 
line, seek silence and solitude, and draw 
a guuny sack over your head, eat phos- 
phorus and sorghum, the former stim- 
ulates the mind, the latter encourages the 
body, and when the sorghum barometer 
goes down come out of your cave and 
predict ‘plenty of weather about this 
time, in places,’’ and you will be as cor- 
rect as Deming is about barrels. It is 
said the cool courage shown by Tice in 
following the track of a Missouri cyclone 
150 miles, a week after it passed, was 
due to au over-dose of his favorite medi- 
cine, sorghum. 

A gallon contains 231 cubic inches, but 
a gallon of sorghum may measure more 
than 231 eubiec inches to-morrow. and 
less than 231 inches the next day. It does 
about as it pleases inthe way of cubic 
inches. A gallon of sirup may weigh 
12 pounds to-day, the same measure may 
weigh more to-morrow, and less the 
next day. It may seem from this that 
sorghum is Jawless in measure and inde- 
pendent in gravitation which rules the 
universe. But 1 do not wish to deal 
with inferences. I wish to deal with 
Deming. By disregarding or by at- 
tempting to coerce the expansive force of 
sorghum it is possible for a sorghum 
manufacturer to have the Fourth of July 
very often. It would seem to be an ex- 
pensive amusement to explode barrels of 
sorghum, but sorghum cane grows easily, 
and is easily handled by experts. It 





from the floor. In discharging 
the coolers, they are partly emp- 


tied, and re-charged with the red hot 
char, from the pipes in the kiln, mak- 
ing the burning and discharging continu- 
ous. The coolers, as will be understood, 
are suspended from the end of the pipes, 
in which the char is burnt, so the atmos- 
phere may cool the char without expos- 
ing ittothe air. Wagons are used to 
fit under the coolers; they are made in 
sections—each section being under a 
cooler, and made to hold one charge. 

A great deal more could be writ- 
ten on this subject. Bag filtering, char 
filtering, and burning the char, as well 
as making the char, are peculiar to them- 
selves. Were I tu give you a detailed ac- 
count ofeach branch, it would, I fear, 
tire your readers. 

Joun B. THoms. 

P. S.—The word ‘‘mechanical’’ im- 
purities in my letter in answer to B. M. 
O. should have been used instead of 
chemical. 





yields from 12 to 20 tons per acre. and 12 
| to 20 gallons of sirup per ton. The seed 
pays expenses, and the profits are so 
large that afew barrels can be spared 
for amusement, and for patriotism, and 
for science. 
And now, RuRAL WoRLD, Kansas 
sane is indeed fine. A_ traveller once 
| said the finest view he ever had was look- 
jing from a Southern courthouse upon 
| five miles of solid cane. Kansas can al- 
| most duplicate such scenery. ‘The feeble 
plants of a few weeks ago are now rush- 








ing to maturity. The cane fields are 
masses of color miles square and 
twelve feet deep. The dark green 


leaves fill the rows and away up in the 
sunlight the seed tufts are nodding. 


Each cane is a busy laboratory, it is 
making sugar and starch anda dozen 


substances which chemists cannot make 
and hardly know. Itis discouraging to 
see the masses of cane which have to 
pass between rolls three feet long and a 
quarter of aninch apart but the rolls 
were made by George L. Squier and they 





Measure for Measure. | 

Ep. RuraAL Worvp: 
since, | inquired in your columns, | 
for the rule in filling sirup barrels. 
I did so because 1 had a little discus- | 
sion with a dealer and I wanted rein- 
forcements. Mr. Deming replied, ‘In! 
summer one gallon out, in winter half a 
gallon.’> Mr. Deming’s position as su- | 
perintendent of an Indiana sorghum 
concern gives his sentences weight. Mr. 
Deming is successor of Prof. Wiley, who 
is successor of Dr. Collier. This may be 
a good thing for Indiana, and Dr. Dem- 
ing, and good for the Department of 
Agriculture, and for Wiley, but we do 
not most always know, and sometimes 
cannot guess. The answer is not an an- 
swer. The temperature of the air and 
also of the sorghum when the barrels | 
are filled, and the expansion rate of sor- 
ghum, and the size of the barrel deter- | 
mine the answer. : 
A semi-solid or semi-liquid. such as/| 
sorghum, has more expansive force than | 
a solid or a liquid or a gas. Fifty gal- 
lons of sorghum, measured on‘a very 
coli day, measure two gallons and a 
half more, around the waist, on a very 
hot day, than a fifty-gallon barrel, and 
no fifty-gallon barrel ever made will hold 
fifty-two gallons and a half of Kansas 
sorghum, but it may be done in Indiana. 
Euclid once occasionally remarked, 
“The less cannot contain the greater,” 
and he was possibly thinking of sor- 
ghum. Euclid is unfortunately dead,such 
hard thinking probably killed him. 
Deming is, fortunately, perhaps as 
much alive as average Indianans, but 
Euclid could correctly tell what he knew, 
and when he did not know, wisely kept 
still. Ifa barrel with sixteen hoops is | 
filled with sorghum ino a cold day, and if | 
forty feet of half-inch gas pipe is screwed 
vertically into the head, the barrel will | 
burst the first hot day. The sorghum is 
forced by its own expansion up into the | 
tube and the pressure of the column of! 
sorghum gets away with the barrel. This | 


A few weeks) 


| 
| 
| 








is yun into another canal,’ when 


is a pleasing way of testing the strength | 


| wife his mother-in-law and his country 
| wealth of cane we waste half. we injure 


| half, we deduet 


} hum 


| company could correctly tell how to fill a 


|} much more than when no lime is used at 


| sirup. 


will roll. 

I wish some one who is troubled with 
energy and enuui had half of the work 
to superintend. He would forget his 
for ninety days. When we reap this 
expense, the balance is 
sorghum science. I would like to live a 
hundred years from now and see sorg- 
camps then—perhaps then the 
superintendent of an ambitious sugar 


barrel. Perhaps the Commissioner of 
Agriculture then could publish special 
so'ghum reports said to be the alphabet 
and grammar, and encyclopedia of 
sorghum science, in time to amuse men 
then living; but perhaps the Commission- 
er of Agriculture will be dead or abolish- 
ed a hundred years hence. 
A. A. DENTON, 
Bavaria, Kansas. 





CoL. COLMAN: In answer to the in- 
quirer of Z. W., in your issue of Aug. 23, 
‘‘What ails my molasses?’ I will say 
that in my experience of 25 years in the 
sugar business, I find that when lime is 
used as a defecating agent in sirup mak- 
ing. the pan, if fire panis used, coats 


all. Hence his sirup burned more easily 
than in that where no lime was used. 
Another thing was lacking in his case, 
when he used the lime. he did not re- 
move semi-sirup from the fire, so as to 
produce a lull in the boil, to give the 
grains a chance to settle. Hadhe done 
this in some way, he would have to a 
great extent avoided that difficulty. 

It is my experience that in the use of 
lime certain substances fall to the bot- 
tom, and if there is not some means pro- 
vided for their removal. in that way 
they get*‘left’’ in the sirup, while if no 
lime is used the same will arise with the 
scum, and is thereby eliminated from the 
These substances left in the sirup 
caused the trouble. Hedges’ work lays 
down a good plan for their removal. 

Yours, 





Cane and Its Uses. Northern Sugar Cane, 


Epiro | r © Aortenit.| a . 
srO8 Rt RAL WORLD: Agric ult | For more than twenty-five years, says 
ure is the’scource from which the|the New York Herald, Northern farmers 


world draws its supplies of food and | have been experimenting in the direction 
clothing, directly for the first, indirectly | Of Contributing to the sugar supply. A 
y ; sugar 


|few—a very few—have planted 
. rle 2 $ ~ *, oti ~ | ‘a A ° , ° . 
for the latter. Of its numerous productions | beets, but the majority have tried various 
did we ever reflect in how many dif-|cereals called sorghum, millet, Cape- 
ferent ways asingle plant can be utilized? othe’ Liberian cane, and half a dozen 
. . ne » ah " rar 
Take, for instance, the cane pl ‘om | Other names. The results were almost 
- — outs — plant, fr ™| uniformly the same; the cane grew 
whose sacharine laden veins our south-| about as freely and large as cornstalks, 





ern brethren first extracted the sugar) and was full of sweet juice, which, when 
which has since become so famous, in| reduced to a given quantity by boiling, 


our home markets. Although led by | yielded some very sweet sirup, and re- 
their neiwhbors in the South, the Yan- | duced still further gave a heavy sugar re- 
kies were not longin ‘following suit,’ | sembling the ‘settlings’’ of a molasses 





and soon outstripped their leaders in the | barrel. Both sirup and sugar when tast- 
variety of uses to which the valuable | ed reminded the taster of the smell of 
plant was made to serve. Sorghum was! burnt pumpkin or squash; children would 
the first product, and the only one for a| not steal it, much less ery forit, and to 


long time, but after considerable experi- | 
menting sugar was manufactured of an | 
inferior quality at first, but which grad- 
ually improved till the delicious concoc- 
tion, which is at present obtained from 
the amber cane, was produced. As 
sane cultivation became an industry more 
generally tollowed, observations were 
made as to what use could be found for 


the hitherto considered waste 
portions of the product. Itwas found 
that poultry would fat if given 


plenty of the seed, and if fed upon the 
same article, horses would perform just 


as much labor as though supplied with 
their regular allowance of oats or corn. 


The seed was ground into flour. and 
cakes of excellent quality made there- 
from by the industrious farmer's wife. 
Many a delicious cane-seed pan-cake 
have I eaten at the beautiful-spread ta- 
ble of neighbor P., which, when sweet- 
ened by amber-cane sorghum, was su- 
perior to the boasted buckwheat cakes of 


offer a tramp a cup of coffee sweetened 
with sorghum sugar was to incur his 
eternal enmity. 

Every yeara number of the exper- 
|imenters gave up in despair. They had 
|raised the cane, expressed the juice, 
boiled it down just as they did maple 
sap, and all they got was some nauseous 
stuff that hardly anybody would eat. 
What more could they do? Most of 
those who held out longest succumbed 
when a scientific opinion was given, and 
widely published, that palatable sugar 
never could be made from sorghum. 
Yet last year a single company made, 
besides more than 25,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses, nearly 100,000 pounds of light 
| yellow sugar, without any objectionable 
taste; they also paid a dividend of thirty 
per cent. to the stockholders. Another 
company wade nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds of sugar. 

The recent successes are due to intelli- 
gence, care, and the proper machinery; 





‘\for working, and stands from ten 


our best hotels. While ona recent civil- | the early failures are what might have 
engineering expedition in the country of | been expected in the best sugar districts 
Mexico. I chanced to find among the|of Louisiana had the planters been as 
numerous stores of our outfit, about a| ignorant and careless of the necessities 
pint of amber-cane seed, and, having ho] of the business as were the Northern 
use for it, presented it toa Mexican ac-| farmers. It appears to be not enough 
quaintance, instructing him to plant it.) that a cane shall grow rank, large and 
He did so. Business called our outfit) contain sweet; it must also, before eut- 
farther south, and after having spent | ting. be fully mature—that is. the seed 
several months in the interior of the} must have ripened, and this should have 
country, we returned toward Vaso del! occurred before the first frost. It has 
Morte. Wishingto know how my cane} been discovered that “suckers”? whieh 
seed had fared, I stopped at the Mex-| often shoot from the lower joints of the 
idin'’s ranch with whom T had left it.) caneymeust-herel ~ the pereent4 
After the usual greetings, Lasked regard- | age of available sugar will greatly di- 


ing the matter. and learned that | minish, and that immature canes like 
the cane had grown to great size,|those that come from replanting, at 








ey cut down. - — = the Fg | mueh on than that of the miain 
had been extracted from the stalk in| erop, of hills in whieh the first seed 
much the same manner as the boy who failed to viel, will also seriously lessen 
hangs on the back of wagons laden with | the possibilities of sugar from the juice. 
eane on their way to mill, would use to) Varieties that will grow and ripen in the 
obtain it. This may appear strange to | frostless period of the year must he se- 
Americans, but the Mexicans’ idea of | lected, and to decide between the fifty or 
machinery — its power is a, oe | more — produced from seed obtained 
However, they are expanding rapidly /in nearly all parts of Asia and Afriea 
with the advent of railroads in their | has been no easy matter. Now, how- 
country, built by foreign enterprise. The | ever, that much of this preparatory work 
stalks were numerous in the field, and | has been done and good sugar has actu- 
yt the pe to eet ee | ee been made and marketed we may 
of them, and after pounding a small| expectto hear of a general awakening 
£ $ 7 . . ~ 
quantity of seed from its confinement, I jon the subject of sugar-planting at the 
told them to grind it, which they did in North—an awakening that is likely to be 
the same manner as they usually ground | general if other States follow the exam- 
their corn; by placing it in a concave | ple of New Jersey, and pay bounties of 
rockand grinding it with the convex | $1 per ton to the growers of cane, and 
surface of another. After 2 suflicient | one cent per pound to the manufactur- 
amount was obtained, it was baked in | ers of the sugar. 
their Dutch oven arrangement and then In spite of all that is learned there 
eaten. The Mexicans all pronounced it | may still be a great deal ‘of expensive 
‘““buang, and were very grateful to me | blundering over sugar making at the 
for giving them flour from which they | North, for it is hard to make our farm- 
could make ‘tortillas’ superior to their) ers understand that, eyen inthe tropies, 
corn which they had eaten hitherto. [| good sugar cannot be produced without 





endeavored to explain to them how the | costly machinery and great care: but as 
juice could be extracted ard then boiled | some of the richer varieties of cane will | 
into sorgbum: but that was utterly be- | mature wherever corn will. and as sug- | 
yond their comprehension; but they will | ar mills. like mills of any other kind, | 
continue to raise amber cane for the seed | wil) multiply whenever there 1s_ profita- | 
till some enterprising American locates | ble business for them, the outlook of the | 
there and erects a_ mill for grinding | sugar interest in the North is promising. | 
cane. But to return{to the other uses of | If afew plantations in Lotisiana ean 
cane: Cane seed sown broadeast makes | supply one-tenth of the sugar used in 
a green fodder superior to corn for either | the United States, any single State now 
cows or horses; so that it'might be said | famous for its corn yield could meet the 
to indirectly produce our milk and but-! demand of the entire countrv: in other 
ter. The seed is also good to fatten| words, we could supply all Europe with 
hogs, and it has been proven by experi- | sugar if the cost of production did not 
ment that the refuse matter is a valuable | exceed that of some of the experimental 
fertilizer. CIivIL ENGINEER. | crops that have been put on the market. 
| The commercial and economic results 
| of suecessful sugar raising at the North 
| would be, first, a reduction of our na- 
tional customs revenue about $40,000,000 
per year, that Leing about the amount 
annually collected on imported sugars; 
secondly, there would be a great change 
in our commercial relations with the 
West Indies. Our status as a grain-pro- 
ducing country would not change as 
much as might at first appear, if, as is 








Cane in Kansas. 

CoL. COLMAN: Enclosed please find 
$1.00 for which"send we I. A. Hodges 
work on cane culture, (latest edition). I 
see by your paper that you call for re- 
marks on the present crop of cane. Our 
season is a little late, but has been one 
of the best for the development of cane. 
This is my first year in the business. My | stated, thesorghum seed. of which the 
Works are entirely new (except Boiler | yield per acre is great 1s almost equal to 
and Engine). I will be able to finish| corn as food tor hogs and cattle. In 
15 gallons of sirup per day. 1 will work | Spite. therefore, of the industry being 
about 400 acres this season, 150 acres of | scarcely beyond its infaney, sugar plant- 
my own raising, the balance by my|ing at the North may merit careful ob- 
neighbors. There will be a munch larger | servation for a few years to come. 
acreage putinnext season. We have a} 
very fine soil forthe development of} EpitoR RuRAL WorLD: I manufac- 
a oong A sary § three be ae a ture sorghum from Amber and other 
varly Amber, Aansas Vrange, and Hon- | kinds of cane. Have six acres of Amber 
duras. The Early Amber is now poner _eane this year; will be ready to work up 
: ue | In about two weeks. Cane is splendid 
twelve feet high. The Kansas Orange is here this season. Where can I get the 
a very large stalk, stands ten feet high. | new and enlarged edition of I. A. Hedges’ 
and just heading out. The Honduras is | work on Sugar Cane Culture; also Cook 
much the largest, it stands from twelve | Evaporator. We have made sirup for a 
to fourteen feet high, just showing the| number of years very successfully. I 
tassel. I will begin work August 28th. | pead your paper, like it well, and will 
There is much interest being manifested | write a piece for it soon JOHN TN 
throughout this sectionof the State, in} Marissa, Ml., Aug 13. 1883 ae: 


eaneculture. The cropin. this county 2 t pe 
will be very largely increased nextyear.| YU can get the book at this office, and 
, the Cook Evzporator from the Manny 











A.S. FOLGER. 





F. B. S. 
Emporia, Kans., Aug. 27th. Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 


Science of Sorghnm. 


No subject connected with our agri- 
cultural resources is to us of greater na- 
tional importance at the present time 
than that of sorghum. This to many 
may seem a stronger statement than 
truth will warrant. Sorghum has become 
to some degree a sort of by-word, for 
though largely cultivated in the Western 
and Northwestern States, and producing 
annually a return worth about $8,000,000, 
still it has confessedly failed to do what 
was expected of it. Somewhere about 
thirty years ago the Chinese variety of 
the plant (the varieties are numerous) 
was introduced into this country, and the 
excitement in relation to it was not 
small. Its sugar producing qualities 
were extolled above measure, our sugar 
trade was to be revolutionized, so to 
speak; every farmer was to have a little 
mill, and a little kettle, and he was not 
only to boil his own sugar but to supply 
his less fortunate neighbors. 

Some way, however, things did not 
seem to work right. The sugar no doubt 
was in the sorgnum cane, for when its 
juice was boiled down a sweet sirup was 
obtained, but there the demonstration 
stopped. The sugar was in the sirup, 
but it most persistently refused to come 
out of the sirup; it could not be indueed 
to crystallize; and though the sirup hada 
certain degree of value, vet it was not the 
| thing wanted, and in the disappoimtment 
the popular feeling swung around to the 
unjust judgment of condemning sorghum, 
simply because it had been the yictim of 
ignorance and mismanagement. ‘Such 
utter and inexcusable carelessness and 
negligence prevailed in the treatment of 
the plant, that even the sirup was often 
nearly spoiled, and had a nauseous, dis- 
gusting “burnt pumpkin” flavor which 
could not fail to bring it into disgrace, 
and most justly so for itself, bué not justly 
so for the plant from which it was de- 
rived. Recent researches however have 
done much toward explaining and re- 
moving the difficulties which have been 
in the way of successfully erystallizing 
the sugar from the juice of the sorghum. 

Part of this has been accomplished by 
work in the laboratory and part by work 
in the field, the mill, the boiling house, 
ete., and they together have shown that 
the statement made above of the **nation- 
al importance”’ of sorghum is not an ex- 
aggeration, The report, presented by a 
‘Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, in 1882 has just been published 
asa Senate document. It is entitled, 
‘Investigation of the Scientifie and Eeon- 
omic Relations ot the Sorghum Sugar In- 
dustry, being a report inade in Response 
to arequest from the Hon. George B. 
Loring, U. 8. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture.”’ The committee consists of Prof. 
Bremer, of Yale, Prof. Chandler, of Col- 
umbia, Prof. Johnson, of Yale. Prof. Sil- 
liman, of Yale, Prof. Smith. of Louisville, 
and Dr. G. E. Moore, of New York. 

The reports shows clearly that essen- 
tially the two points on which suecess 
depends are maturity of the cane, and 
prompt correctness in working. With 
these, sugar from a field of sorghum can 
be as surely and safely expected as from a 
like field of sugar cane, and with fully as 
great a return. 

The immense possibilities which sueh 
a revelation opens for the future sugar 
crop of the United States must be dis- 
cussed at another time.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 
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Those who cultivate northern cane 
will do well to make the most of it this 
season. The Louisiana Sugar Bowl says 
of the Ribbon cane crop is that State: 

The sugar crop, asa whole, may be 
regarded as_ permanently injured—first 
by the cold, backward spring; then by 
the long spell of rainy weather in June 
and July, and now by a drouth, which 
we fear will be succeeded by September 
rains, atatime when dry weather is 
needed to ripen the cane. The cane in 
many places is still small and even 
should we have the most favorable 
weather from this time forward the crop 
cannot wholly overcome the damage al- 
ready done it. While the acreage would 
indicate that we should have a larger 
crop than last year, we feel sure it can- 
not reach that of 1882. 


To lL. J. ¥F., Charles City, Ia.—Pure 
‘ane sirup contains in each 100 solid 
matter about 95 per cent. of crystalizable 
sugar as shown by the polariscope. By 
first vacuum boiling about 50 per cent. of 
this sugar is taken out; by second re- 
boiling a gain of about 40 per cent. of 
the remaining sugar is taken out, and so 
far until it becomes impracticable or un- 
profitable to extract more sugar from the 
molasses. ‘I'he reboiled sugarhouse mo- 
lasses is as low in crystalizable sugar by 
the polariscope test as 28 per cent. in 100 
solid matter. 


Mr. C. M. Schwartz, of the Oak Hill 
Refining Company, Edwardsville, Il., 
was in the office on Monday on his way 
West. He is ona tour of observation 
through Missouri and Kansas to see how 
the Northern cane erop is doing and 
looking, and what the manufacturers are 
about. He reports his own eane a little 
late but looking well and giving promise 
of agood crop. Mr. G. C. W. Belcher, 
of the same company, has just returned 
from his summer vacation to the eastern 
watering places. 

Will start up Monday, September 3rd: 
have an unusually large crop, and one of 
the best equipped and arranged factories 
of the West. Yours, 

. E. W. DEMING. 

La Fayette Sugar Co., La Fayette, Ind. 
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Sheep Talk. 


CoL. COLMAN: Following the 
thought of my last in the RurAL for 
August6 (erroneously signed E. B. M.), 
Ihave to say, that'I write this on the 
same ground of one year ago in Kansas, 
and find my conclusions more than con- 
firmed by the events of the past year. 

A land grant, railroad subsidized 
newspaper press don’t intend to lie 
against its own friends fand purposes. 
Arecent effort at booming the sheep 
interest of Kansas, put the number of 
sheep at.a trifle over 1,000,000, wool 2,- 
740,000 Ibs., which as you will see is only 
about 2 3-4 pounds a head, worth prob- 
ably, on an average, not more than 15 to 
17 cents a pound—sand, burr and dirt the 
rule, clean wool the exception. A few 
‘“sborn shepherds” do vastly better than 
that, but the county papers have frequent 
advertisements of thousands of sheep for 
sale, high grade Merinos, as well as any 
others. whose owners have no intention 
of replacing their flocks. 

Last winter the markets of the country 
were crowded with sheep, most of them 
being poor and unfit for sale. Super- 
ficial observers noted the great numbers, 
and inferred a wonderful development of 
the sheep and wool growing industry. 
The truth is and was, that for more than 
a year, there has been a desperate effort 
on the part of sheep men to get entirely 
rid of their flocks. 

In Missouri disease and want of thrift 
have had much to do with the destruc- 
tion of flocks, while here in Kansas, the 
wholesale absorption of grazing lands by 
syndicates and other land owners, who 
have driven the flocks from the ranges, 
may be named as an additional reason. 

Land ean be rented for cattle pastur- 
age by the section, but nobody wants 
sheep on their grazing lands. ‘“‘Shanghai 
fences,” as in Iowa, furnish a powerful 
reason. Of course, the infernal dog is 
everywhere, to the dismay of all sheep 
and their owners. And, modestly, I beg 
leave to suggest.that over and above and 
around all this, is to be found the stub- 
born fact, that the genuine, ‘‘coming 
American sheep” hasn’t been yet pro- 
duced,or certainly hasn*t been very wide- 
ly distributed. If “book-keeping” had 
any value, this country ought ta have 
been abundantly supplied with sheep and 
wool long ago. s 

Closing this, I remark that Kansas is 
certainly booming generally this year. 
Money is pouring in here in streams like 
ativer, and crops are the best ever 
known; rain is abundant, and it seems 
strange to see rivers boiling and mud 
holes full of water, where one year ago 
nothing was to be seen but sand bars and 
dust. A wind storm last Tuesday night 
broke down cane badly. 

L. B. M. 

Reno Co., Kan. Aug. 20, 1883. 





Sheep Scab. 


Before the fluke came before us in its 
terribly malignant and far-spreading 
form during two or three seasons of late 
years, the scab was formerly held in 
greatest awe as the worst possible form 
of disease that appeared amongst our 
flocks. Now-a-days, however, it is less 
frequent and more easily dealt with. We 
know more about the malady than we 
used to, and have far better opportunities 
and are cognizant of more effective means 
for combating this disease. Scab is 
searching in effect, as not only is the 
health and often the constitution of the 
sheep affected, but the flesh also, to a 
very marked degree; so much _ so, that 
should fatsheep acquire the scab, they 
‘annot be killed for human food until 
long after recovery is complete. Besides 
this, the wool is impaired alike in tex- 
ture and growth, so that taken all to- 
gether it is a most vexatious and costly 
malady for one to get among bis flock. 
There are several cutaneous affections 
which come under the denomination of 
scab, and they vary considerably, al- 
though to an unobservant person they 
may appear very much alike. But as a 
matter of fact there seems to be but one 
kind of the true sheep scab at all 
likely to occur in Great _ Britain, 
which exemplifies this case admirably. 
Sheep scab oceupies a similar place in 
the pathology of the ovine race to that 
of mange in the borse, dog, &c., and as 
will be seen is due to an almost identical 
cause, 

Description.—The actual cause of scab 
is the presence of certain very minute in- 
sects beneath the tissues of the cuticle. 
The same state of things will produce 


-mange in horses, dogs, cattle, &c., and 


that loathsome human affliction, the itch. 
These minute insects are termed acari, 
and ona dark ground present the ap- 
pearance of white specks. Under the mi- 
croscope they exhibit a very peculiar 
formation; the body is nearly oval, al- 
though irregular in outlines at one ex- 
tremity is the sucker by which it secures 
its nourishment, and situated about this 
are the four anterior legs. They seem to 
have no proper form, but taper off from 
the body until they dwindle down to the 
thinness of a single hair, but which opens 
out again in trumpet form. On the sides 
of these _— are short hairs of irregular 
length and direction. The hind legs of 
the female are four, of the male but two; 
they are similar to the fore legs, only that 
the two outer hind legs of the female 
have no sucker, as the trumpet shaped 
formation may be called. The exact 
process by which the acarus is originated 
remains a secret. We know that a cer- 
tain statein the sheep’s condition will 
lead to the development of scab, but be- 
yond this we know nothing until we find 
the acari present on its body. Its life 
history from this point up is, however, 
well defined. As svon as the scab insect 
finds itself upon the sheep it proceeds to 
burrow through the skin, leaving as the 
sign of its operation a scarcely visible red 
spot. In about twelve days a slight 
swelling and hardness of the skin will 
make itself apparent to the touch around 
this red spot, and close observation will 
show that the color of the skin has be- 
come of an abnormal greenish blue tinge. 
Three or four days after this, a small 
postule will appear and eventually break, 
and from out this the acarus appears con- 
siderably larger in size. If again looked 
at under the microscope, it will, if a fe- 
male. be seen to have about a dozen little 
acari clinging to the hairs on its body and 
legs. Nearly all of these will further be 
seen to have not quite thrown off all the 
skin of the egg from which they have 
been hatched within the postule. As soon 
as the acasus is upon the surface, these 


little ones are thrown off to act for them- 
selves. They speedily penetrate the skin 
grow mature, and emerge from the fresh 
postules which they themselves will have 
caused, ready to re-propagate in the 
manner already detailed. It will be 
seen, therefore, that these insects, like 
many other of a similar kind, reproduce 
themselves with great rapidity, but in 
still greater quantities. The destruction 
of the immature insect is easily effected, 
forit soon dies and disappears once re- 
moved from the animal upon which it is 
parasitic. But when the acari are old, 
and have produced two or three broods, 
they are not so easily destroyed, and un- 
der ordinary circumstances will exist 
from the end of summer until spring in 
a semi-torpid state away from the sheep, 
returning to vitality and activity early in 
the summer. It is very important to 
know this, for many farmers are aware 
how—having apparently cleared off all 
sign and trace of an outbreak of scab 
and despite their freedom from it all 
through the winter—the first real days of 
summer weather will witness a fresh out- 
break of the malady. 

How the scab is acquired is a different 
matter from its actual cause, which, as 
we have seen, is the presence of minute 
insects beneath the suface of the sheep's 
body; but how these insects are acquired | 
and whence they come cannot be posi- 
tively stated. We may, however.reason- 
ably make some surmises as to their ori- 





blue vitriol boiled in a little water. 

17. Shear at once any sheep com- 
mencing to shed its wool, unless the 
weather is too severe, and shave care- 
fully the felt off any that die. 

18. Have at least one good work on 
sheep by you to refer to.—American Cat- 
tle Journal. 
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How to Improve our Bees. 

This question has caused a great amount 
of hard study, and is a question that 
every bee-keeper should make his study. 
Breeders of cattle, hogs or any other 
animals give their attention to the im- 
provement of their stock. Why dowe 
not pay the same attention to the im- 
provement of our bees? You must first 
settle on the kind ot bees you want, and 
then get the best queens youcan, and 
rear your young queens from your best 
quality, and your drones from another 
good queen. Change your queens every 
season; get a different one to rear the 
young queens from, and by so doing 
your queensare notrelated one to anoth- 
er. If the Italian bees are the kind that 
you want, pick out such queens that all 
of these bees show the three yellow 
bands; don’t select those where the band 





gin. Itseems highly probable that the 
acarus of scab, like many similar parasit- | 
ical beings, is the result of an unnatural | 
condition of the sheep’s skin, or rather | 
that it may be ‘called into existence by 
the derangements, which our neglect, or 
unavoidable accident, or disease may 
have made in the skin of the sheep.” 
There seems little doubt that the scab 
may be of spontaneous origin, but what 
the process is, or what constitutes the ex- 
act state of things which causes this 
springing into existence of a host of par- 
asitical beings, we seem obliged to re- 
main in ignorance of. Once a sheep has 
atequired the contagion of the affliction, its 
spreading not only over its own body, 
but amongst the other members of the 
flock, is easy and simple enough. Asa 
rule, scab does not seem to spread so rap- 
idly from sheep in a direct as in an indi- 
rect fashion by one sheep rubbing itself 
against, or coming in contact with, some 
place where an affected animal has pre- 
viously been. When the scab affects a 
sheep, it makes it restless to a degree, 
and it will spend the whole day in rub- 
bing itself violently, and often tear the 
wool off in its attempts to get at the seat 
of the irritation. Now these places where 
the sheep rub themselves are the most 
prolific source of contagion, and will of- 
ten retain mature acari on their surface 
for six oreight months, the insects re- 
maining ina comatose condition until 
revived by the heat of the following 
spring. Each piece of wool obviously 
contains a large supply of contagion, and 
as it is likely to be carried any reasona- 
ble distance by birds, or even by the 
wind, the danger to be apprehended from 
this source is only too apparent. 
The contagion may also be communicated 
from flock to flock by birds, which, 
perching upon the sheep’s back in their 
search for ticks, receive the acari upon 
their claws and lesg, and afterward de- 
posit them upon sheep in other and 
sounder tlocks.—Farm and Home. 





Woolen Mills. 


It is still an open question—** Will our 
sheepmen encourage the establishment 
of woolen manufactories in their home 
markets or convenient to their ranges.” 
— Wool Grower. 

The sheepmen do not seem to realize 
that such an enterprise in this section of 
the country is just what they are badly 
in need of, stubborn as the fact is. It 
would almost double the price of their 
ranches and sheep,and increase the profit 
now realized on wool one-half. Why is 
it that the Wool Grower and other papers 
have set forth many proofs of the neces- 
sity of woolen manufactories being built 
at the home market without awakening 
more vital interest, is bard to explain. 

California has just aroused from her 
lathargy, ata time when the wool grow- 
ing interest is on the downward tenden- 
cy. ‘Texas ought to learn a lesson, and 
be benefited by itin time, This is the 
best wool growing country in the world, 
but if the wool growing industy be car- 
ried on without giving it every atten- 
tion it deserves, as was done in Califor- 
nia, soon the wool growing interest wi ll 
begin to lose its grip, other investments 
will prove more protitable to capitalists, 
and down it will go. Great opportuni- 
ties have never proven to be of long du- 
ration. Andatthis age of the world 
immediate action is conceded to be bet- 
ter. If ‘Texas can produce and ship raw 
material east, and then ship the fabrics 
back for home consumption, as she now 
does, sending off her money to support 
railroads and manufactories ot other 
states, why can she not build ber own 
and keep the money at home, increase 
home consumption, add to home capital, 
and through home and convenient com- 
petition, advance prices in more active 
markets?—Abilene Magnetic Quill. 





Rules For Sheep Keepers. 

1. Keep sheep dry under foot with lit- 
ter. This iseven more necessary than 
roofing them. Never let them stand or 
lie in mud or water. 

2. Take up lamb bucks early in the 
summerand keep until December follow- 
ing when they may be turned out. 

3. Count every day. 

4. Begin graining with the greatest 
care, and use small quantities at first. 

5. Ifa ewe looses her lamb, milk her 
daily for a few days mixing a little alum 
with her salt. 

6. Let no hogs eat with the sheep in 
the spring, by any means. 

7. Give the lambs a little milk feed in 
time of weaning. 

8. Never frighten sheep if possible to 
avoid it. 

9. Somerye for weak ones in cold 
weather, if you can. 

10. Separate all weak, thin, or sick 
from the strong in the fall, and give them 
special care. 

11. Ifany sheep is hurt, catch it at 
once and wash the wound, and if itis fly-: 
time, apply spirits of turpentine daily, 
and wash with something healing. If a 
limb is broken, bind it with splinters 
tightly, loosening as the limb swells. 

12. Keep a number of goed bells on 
the sheep. 

13. Never let the sheep spoil wool 
With chaff or burs. 

14. Cut tag-locks in early spring. 

_ 15, For scours give pulverized alum 
in wheat bran; prevent by taking great 
care in changing dry for green feed. 





16. Ifone is lame examine the foot, 


cars, some being carried up 





clean out between the hoofs, pare the 


is light, they are not claimed to be as 


good honey gatherers or as_ energe- 
tic; but select those that the bands 
are alittle inclined to look 


reddish; this variety will give the best 
results in‘honey, and is, I think,a great 
deal hardier. Thisis one great point; 
we want bees that will stand the cold 
winters and come out good and_ strong 
in spring. Selecta queen to rear your 
drones from whose drones show the 
three yellow bands, and try to get those 
that the yellow bands are broad. Some 
bees do not show the yellow band very 
plainly. We want bees where the third 
band is as large as any of the rest, and 
we can have them so if we are as careful 
as we should be in selecting our breed- 
ing stock. If we follow this method for 
a few years our bees will allbe as _ nice 
and uniform as any other stock. Some 
of our queens that are imported are very 
dark, and their bees will hardly show 
the third band. Always select as large 
bees as you can get.—Geo. W. Baker, in 
American Bee Keeper. 


Honey Bees in the Heart ot the City. 


NEw York, August 13.—An irregular 
ball of strange appearance, several inch- 
es in diameter, appeared a few days ago 
on the weather vane of the Park Place 
Station of the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
Railroad. It seemed tobe considerably 
changing inform, and the station em- 
ployes, on examining it closely, discov- 
ered that is was a swarm of bees. A 
messenger was sent to the office of Mr. 
A. J. King, editor of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine, and it was found the swarm 
came from Mr. K.’s apiary. By means 
of a ladder to the roof of the station, Mr. 
King sprinkled the bees with sweetened 
water. A reporter, equipped with gloves 
and a thick veil, went among Mr. King’s 
bees. More than one hundred hives 
were scattered about the roof of the 
building. Mr. King said they were all 
making honey for the market. ‘You 
must have some strange experiences in 
having your swarms herein the heart of 
the city ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ Mr. King said, ‘‘it is not a 
great while since one swarm entered the 
cime ball up there on the flagstaff of the 
Western Union building. The people in 
the building discovered it and drove 
them home. On another occasion one 
attempted to settle in the wheel of an ex- 
press wagon. Whenever they attempted 
to settle the driver moved his wagon. 
Then they began to settle on the street 
the street 
and some down. Finally they got dis- 
organized, and within an hour all re- 
turned to the hiye. One day I found a 
swarm leaving, and, watching the en- 
trance, | captured the queen and placed 
her on a piece of honey-comb «under a 
cup. When the swarm had all departed 
I put her in the hive. The bees settled 
on an Italian’s stand in Broadway, but 
were thrown into consternation by the 
absence of the queen. They at once re- 
turned to the hive. A swarm once set- 
tled on a shaft on the lofty Garner build- 
ing, at Hudson and Jay streets. In the 
next three months they stored over one 
hundred pounds of honey.” 

‘*Where do your bees gather honey!” 

‘‘Everywhere, going to Central Park, 
though they can not work protitably out- 
side of a radius of two miles, but they 
find many flowers. They get much 
honey from the Ailanthus and from the 
Rose of Sharon, the European Linden, 
two different varieties of flowers on the 
same trip.” 


THINGS IN GENERAL 


Thirty miles of railroad a day were bullt 
last year in this country. 








There are about 275 female commercial 
travelers in this country. 

Wise’ s Axle Grease beats castor oil. 

New York city spends $7,000,000 on amuse- 
ments and $4,000,000 on education. 

When you have had Catarrh long enough, 
just send l0c. to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 181 MonroeSt. 
Chicago, for his ‘True Theory of Catarrh." 

There are 94 widows out of a population of 
960 people in the town of Augusta, Ky. 

According to George W. Cabe, there are 
seven distinct dialects spoken in Louisiana. 

Malarial poison can be entirely removed 
from the system by the use of Ayer’s Ague 
Cure, which contains a sure specific, in the 
form of a vegetable product, usedin no other 
remedy. Warranted. 

The Detroit Free Press begins an article 
thus: “A member of the New York Legislature 
was possessed of a Bible.” 

The whole city of Paris is swept twice a day. 
The improvement of the public health more 
than compensates for the expense. 

George Weinsberg, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I 
consider Brown’s Iron Bitters the best article 
of its kind in the market.” 


The Salvation Army hus become such a 
nuisance in Trenton, N. J., that the police 
have determined to suppress it. 


Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills, are prepared expressly to cure and 
will cure Headache of all kinds, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness and Dyspepsia. Proved anden- 
dorsed by physicians. 

- Mrs, Mary Lynch died in Seranton, Pa., last 
Friday, at the age of 110. She was born in 
Sussex county, N. J., in March, 1774. 

Notice in Hoboken ferry-boat-boat: “The 
seats in this cabin are reserved for ladies.— 
Gentlemen are requested not to occupy them 


hoofs if unsound and apply tobacco with Young, middle-aged, or old men, suffering 








from nervous debility or kindred affections, 
should address, with two stamps, for large 
treatise, World’s Dispensary Medical Associ- 
ation, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Tree-growing is increasing inKansas beyond 
the consumption for timber, It was feared at 
the first settling of the state that the forests 
would disappear in a few years. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s great laboratory, Lynn, 
Mass., is turning out millions of packages of 
her compound, which are being sent to the 
four winds, and actually find their way to all 
lands under the sun and to the remotest con- 
fines of modern civilization. 

Daniel B. Phillips, 41 years old, an evangel 
ist well known in New York and Boston, re- 
cently committed suicide at North Weymouth, 
Mass., by hanging. 
KGreatest Discovery Since 1492.—For coughs, 
colds, sore throat, bronchitis, laryngitis, and 
consumption in its early stages, nothing 
equals Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery.” Itis also a great blood-purifier and 
strength-restorer or tonic, and for liver com- 
plaint and costive conditions of the bowels it 
has no equal. Sold by druggists. 
James Carey, the Irish informer in the 
Phenix Park murder cases in Dublin, was 
lately snot and killed, on his passage to South 
Africa, by a passenger on board the ship who 
had followed him for that purpose. 
I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bitters 
of Bishop & Co., last fall, for my daughter,and 
am well pleased with the Bitters. They did her 
more good than all the medicine she has tak- 
en for six years.—Wm. T. McClure, Kahoka, 
Mo., Feb. 9, 1880. 
The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for seven 
or eight years, and could obtain no relief un- 
tilshe used Hop Bitters. She is now in as 
good health as any personinthe country. We 
a large sale, and they are making remarkable 
cures.—W. H. Bishop & Co. 
President Arthur and all his cabinet are ab- 
sent from Washington, junketing, while the 
Governmentruns itself. Somewhat different 
from the days of Jefferson and Jackson.— 
Hampshire County Journal. 
A Dakota paper endeavors to create a boom 
for that territory by saying, “It costs $11,000 
for a man to get a moderate outfit for farming 
in Iowa, but all a woman needstorun a home- 
stead in Dakota is an oil stove, three hens, 
and a rooster.” 
“A wonderful thing is a seed,” says some 
song writer, and then he adds: = 
“You can sow to-day; to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed, the seed that yousow.” 


All of which is true. And Hunt’s Remedy is 
a wonderful thing, also. It, also, is tested by 
experience. You give it to one who is seyere- 
ly afflicted with dropsy, or some liver or kid- 
ney disease, and “to-morrow,” or a little 
while, reveals “what sort of thing” it is; for 
it proves itself to be “the friend in need,’ the 
cure for which you have been seeking. This 
is theexperience of thousands. We do not 
fear, but invite the most rigid testing of 
Hunt’s Remedy in kidney and liver diseases. 





FLIES AND BuGs.—Flies, roaches, 
ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, gophers 
chipmunks, cleared out by ‘‘Rough on 
Rats.’’ 15¢. 


SCROFULA 


and all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncies, Boils and Eruptions of the Skin, are tho 
direct result of an impure state of the blood. To 
cure these diseases the blood must be purified 
and restored to a healthy and natural condition, 
YER'’s SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 
years been recognized by eminent medical 
authorities as the most powerful blood purifier in 
existence. ,It frees the system from all foul 
humors, enfiches and strengthens the blood, re- 
moves all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
— itself a complete master of all scrofulo™ 
seases. 

A Recent Cure of Scrofulons Sores. 
“Some months ago'I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores (ulcers) on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
charged large quantities of offensive matter. 
Every remedy I tried failed, until I used AYER’S 

ARSAPARILLA, Of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are healed 
and my general health greatly improved. I feel 
very grateful for the good your medicine has done 
me, Yours reapestiuly y, 

RS. ANN O'BRIAN.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates tho action of the digest- 
iveand assimilative organs, renews and strength- 
ens the vital forces, and speedily cures Rheuma- 
tism, Catarrh, Neuraigia,. Rheumatic Gout, General 
Debdility and all diseases arising from an impover- 
ished or corrupted condition of the blood anda 
weakened vitality. 
It.is neem pareviy the cheapest blood medicine, 
on account of its concentrated strength and great 
power over disease, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bottles for $5. 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
{From the Boston Globe.) 





Messrs, Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human bejugs 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Friend of Woman," 
assome of her correspondents lovetocall her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outeome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspomience 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer! 


A SAFE ANB SURE 
REMEDY FOR 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Cramps, 
Cholera, ¥ om 


Diarrheea, (! ANE MILLS 


Dysentery, 
Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 


—:0:—— provements for saving all the juice ‘ 
speedy work. We make four D nog aes 


Dixie Evaporators, 


Either galvanized iron or copper pa i 

i B ns 
without portable furnace; also axtures tor bck 
or stone arch, gg~Send for circular, 


Bruises, Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg, Co., 
Burns ST. LOUIS, 


scas STAR GANE MILL, 
Toothache | gag Sitmksrcisstass ee 


<déiiatea. MILL made. Warranted in 


every respect. gWe manu- 
Headache 


Kinosland&Ferouson 
Manufactaring Co, 





<q MT 
= 


Sprains 


—AND— 


AOA. SAAN 


. 2 





facture ten different styles 
of Cane Mills, and a ful) 
stock of Evaporators and 
Sugar Makers’ Supplies, 


and 
: STUBBS’ 

= 
3 Evaporator 
Has greater capacity 
Saves half the !abor. A boy can operate it- 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Saves fuel. Syrup made on it brings a higher 


AYER’S 
price in market. Don’t fail to investigate its 
merits before ordering. Send for CLRCULAR 
to J. A. FIELD & CO., 


Eight ard Howard Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 


§ 
AN’S PATENT AMERICUS, 
The Best Cider and Wine 
, Millmade, Will make 20 
per cent, more cider than 
any other. Geared outside. 
Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first- 
class mill. Mfrs. of Horse 
Powers, Hay Presses, Corn 
3) Shellers,Feed Cutters,Feed 
Mills,etc. Send for circulars 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL 60. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








contains an antidote for all malarial dicor. 
ders which, so far as known, is used in no othe 
remedy. It contains no Quinine, norany minera 
nor deleterious substance whatever, and conse 
quently produces no injurious effect upon the cou 
stitution, but leaves the system as health) 4s i 
was before the attack. 

WE WARRANT AYER’S AGUE CURE t 
cure every case of Fever ind Ague, Inte: mitten 
or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Durnb Ague 
Bilious Fever, and Liver Complaint exused b 
malaria, In case of failure, after due trial, deai 
ers are authorized, by our circular dated Jul 
Ist, 1882, to refund the money. Pa 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by #11 Druggists. 









EVAPORATINGFRUIT 


Full treatise on improved 
methods, yields,profits,prices 
and general statistice. free. 
AMERICAN M’FGCO 
WAYNESBOR®O, 
FRANKLIY COUNTY, PQ 


AGENTS WANTED to sell DR. CHASE’s 2000 
RECIPE BOOK. Sells at sight. For further in 
formation, address Dr. Chase’s Printing 
House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





abor, and 
les the value of the 

manure. Spreads even! 
all kinds of manure Mew d 
= castorin drill, in one-tenth 
= the time required by hand. 

alogue and full particulars to 

CU., Syracuse, Onondageo Co., R, ¥. 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debil- 
ty, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain eve 
nown remedy, has discovered a simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
ss. J. H. REEVES. 43 Chatham S8t.. Naw Vor. 


BOOMER’S STEAM EVAPORATOR 





Send for Hlustrated 
KEMP 4 BURPEE 




















FOR SORGHUM AND CIDER JELLY, 


The only practical continuous steam evaporator in use. Will do more and better work, 
with less labor and fuel, than any other in the market. No danger of scorching the sirup or 
injury from over-heating. Six sizes made with capacity of from 12 to 60 gallons of sirup pe 
hour. Circulars giving tull particulars free. Address, 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 


N. Y. City Office, 219 Fulton Street. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 









—§PRAGUE'S:— 


European Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 
a Rooms, 50 Cents, 
4 Dinner, 25 Cents. 
=2 716 N. Sth Street, St. Louis 


Opposite Union Market. 4 





which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Comp disa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally invest igated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 

the Change of Life.” ‘ 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 

ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Hi 

Nervous Prostration, General Debility. Lee 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 

down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 

permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 

under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

- It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 

the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 

at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 

unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 

the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 

Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 

Purifier works wonders in its special line and biis fair 

to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 

















mes THE KEYSTONE ee 


Ww ASHER OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
8 
d 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. « 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injury to 
Clothes ta any other in the World. We challenge 
factr d better Washer. 





and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 

Washer that can be clamped to any sine’ 

Hes antaad’ and willontlast any two wooden 
¥ ou 

Saslines Aueut ted. Exclusive Terri-¢ 


a P a v 
Every Machine Warranted Leak, Years, 











machines. Agents wan’ 8 =8 =8 =~ — 
SALE PRICES. 
KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 





or Cattle, Sheep & Hogs 
i Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, 
Barbing Machines, Barbs, &e. 
HULBERT & GOULD, Mfs 
1201 to 1211 Cass Ave , St. Louis 
Save 10 ®cent, CatalogueFree 


rod, $ 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 

ae ANODYNE "LINIMENT twill poste 
ses, cure nine 

pan f arpa agp Pa ‘that will save many lives, 


cases out of ten. Dany 
by mail. Don't delay amoment. Preven! 
eertor mean | cure. I. 8. Jounson & Co., BosTON, 


HERE 


ton.” ” Iness of 
Situated in the midst of the famous “ Blue ome Region.” noted for the healthfulnes he 
7 cli > G fi bers, able and expe ced, 
its climate. Faculty of fifteen members, #0 be ggecen ogee 
Recreation. Excellent buildings, 160 by 140 feet, containing 125 Speen: un poly Toosrovements’ over $100 
lighted by gas. Only two young ladies ooeney FE be Se 


AM, 





ambition is tc do good to others, 








until the ladies are seated.” 


Philadelphia, Pa, @) Mrs. A. M.D 


dy lad: boarders 

Charges as low as any college offering similar ac : oth, Ta88 Ree Caner hundred Li dy 4 
2 ps cession, Fall term commences September » 1883. ee Se 

lesen, onc. Sgpty early to J. Te PATTERSON, President, Lexington, Ky. 
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jorticultural. 


Seedling Peaches. 
Ww. B. Wright, of Mt. Vernon, Illinois, 
a beautiful, highly colored, me- 
dium-sized peach, which he names 
Wright's Choice. It is very firm, sweet 
and quite desirable. Any one wanting 
to propagate it can have a few buds, if 
he will propagate under the above name. 
Mr. Wright also sends us a large yellow 
peach with blush, which he calls Rogers 
Seedling, and will send a few buds to 
any one propagating under that name. 
We think both these varieties will prove 
valuable acquisitions. Mr. Wright 1s an 
old peach grower, and is well posted in 
varieties, and would not be likely to 
send out old varieties with new names. 


sends us 


Fallen Leaves from a Tree Agent's Life. 


Cot. Cotman: As time permits I 
will give the RuRAL WORLD a series of 
articles on ‘‘Fallen Leaves from a Tree 
Agents Life,” knowing that your paper 

5 7 
is read extensively by nurserymen as 
well as by large numbers of farmers en- 
gaged in tree planting, and interested in 
rural affairs. I hope ‘Fallen Leaves” 
will interest as well as instruct those en- 
gaged in selling as wellas planting trees. 

Much has been said in condemnation 
of the persevering tree agent. The good 
work he does in scattering broadcast 
over the land green leaves and luxurious 
fruits has never yet received a just re- 
cognition from the public press. The in- 
telligent agent is not only made to suf- 
fer for the sins of the cunning tee ped- 
dler, a “‘tree swindler,”” but also largely 
from the ignorance and carelessness of 
his own patrons. ; 

As much as trees, fruits and flowers 
have to do with the character and every- 
day life of the average citizen, there is 
no subject in which they show greater 
ignorance. Neither is there any occupa- 
tion in business where one comes 1n con- 
tact with a greater variety of human 
character than in that of selling trees. 

It 1s as extensive in quality and quan- 
tity as the trees and plants that are offered 
for sale. The useful, the noble, educa- 
tional, and ludicrous, each day unfolding 
like a panorama, but never repeating it- 
self. Our *‘fallen leaves,’’ gathered from 
all classes of people, from the cify and 
country, from rural homes and treeless 
homes, will appear in the RURAL WORLD 
early in autumn. One object in offering 
them is not only to show the value and 
character of our work, but to elevate and 
instruct our readers by seeing themselves 
throuch our eyes. Respectfully, 

D. F. GRIMEs. 

Denver, Colorado. 





Fish Ponds for Farms. 


Having indicated the possibility of 
farms having a pond for fishes and en- 
joying adish of sweet fish at times, we 
want to show how this can be done at 
little expense and labor. Let us see how 
they can be improved and stocked: We 
stated in a previous letter that an acre of 
water can be made to produce more than 
anacre ofland. A farmer writing to an 
Ohio paper says: _ 

‘We write from practical experience 
in this matter, having in earlier days 
caught manya nice string of fishina 
pond that was formerly aswamp. Dur- 
ing one day in August the owner, with 
two of his boys,went in it with a plough, 
road scraper, and shovels, and in a short 
time had a pond of nearly an acre in ex- 
tent. This he stocked with fish common 
to the sluggish streams of the neighbor- 
hood, and procured others at some dis- 
tance from the farm. 
after it proved to be the best acre on the 
farm.”’ 

While we do not advocate so cheaply 
made a pond as this mainly on the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘that which costs nothing is 
of no value,” still, this is better than no 
pond, and if afew trees and flowering 
shrubs are planted around it would make 
a pleasant, shady spot in the summer 
heat. Ifsome aquatic plants are put in 
the bottom of the pond. they will furnish 
feed for fish. and produce flowers on the 
surface. Your unsightly swamp or 
slough becomes a picture as well as a 
means of enjoyment and profit. Where 
springs exist, as described in my previ- 
ous letter, some means must be provided 
to carry off the surplus water, especially 
if the lower portion of the pond isa deep 
ditch or slough. Let this be gradually 
shaped to an oval form, leaving about 
six feet wide to form your dam. If the 
head of your water will not exceed five 
feet,a simple dam and embankment of 
clayey earth will besufficient. Let the dam 
be solidly constructed by putting a tree 
across for the breastwork. Square up this 
piece of timber, and let it be of sufficient 
length to be embedded into the earth 
some teet on each side of the ditch or 
dyke. For the dam get good solid 
boards, set upright edge to edge. If 
hardwood planks can be obtained, elm or 
alder wood, so much the better will your 
dam be built. Weshould advise a bottom 
stringer to be put in; a tree squared up 
will form the best support. Inside this 
stringer dig a ditch two feet ‘deep, and 
let the planks come to the bottom of this 
trench; puddle and ram them into posi- 
tion with clay and make a firm bottom. 
Build up an inclined slope of clay and 
stones. As you ascend, puddle and beat 
the clay into position against the planks. 
Get your road scrapers to work, and on 
this clay run up some of the mud and 
silt from the bottom of the pond. This 
all will give you a dam with a pond that 
will increase the value of your farm. A 
trough of sluice must be “provided to 
carry off the surplus water. Experiment 
must govern you in its construction. A 
simple trough, a foot wide, four inches 
deep, will carry off a large quantity of 
water. Let the top of your dam around 
the wings be well rammed and _ beaten 
with clay, so as to prevent any leakage 
of water. 

Into such a pond it will be necessry to 
put a few aquatic plants of such kind as 
will attract flies and larve, thus enabling 
young fish fry to obtain food in a natural 
state. Also plant willows nearthe dam. 
The roots will spread into the earth, 
binding it together, and also provide 
hiding places for young fish. 

Our readers will reeall the fact that to 
Succeessfully increase fish and keep 
them up to a good standard in size, we 
Must provide proper food for them. We 
do this by putting in minnows and fish 
of such kinds as are prolific, yet of small 
Value as food fishes. These, in turn 
Will’ *‘form food for fishes.*? To feed 


For years there- | 


| these minnows we putin aquatic plants | 
| that attract insects. We will name a few 
that are common; Potamogeton, Myrio- 
phyllum (Water-millfoil), Utricularia 
(Bladder-wort), Common-Water-Lily, 
Polygonum, Amphibium, Pennsylvani- 
cum, Nasturtium ofticinale (Water Cress), 
Zizania aquatica (Water Oats, or Indian 
Rice), Sagittaria (Arrow-head), a fine 
calla-like growing plant. J 

if we wish to introduce some insect 
life in our pond, we examine the weeds 
pulled from the bottom of some neigh- 
boring lake or stream, and find them 
teeming with minute creatures. Let us 
watch the minnows and small fry around 
these weeds! How carefully they nose 
around them, pushing the leaves aside. 
These minnows live on these infusoria. 
Pull a bucketful of the weeds, carry them 
to your pond, lay the roots on the sott 
mud, put a stone across the roots, and 
you will find the weeds growing. ‘The 
few minnows we have put in have found 
the weeds and are getting a feast. Your 
minnows will increase and multiply. 
Get some yellew perch, a few pickeral, 
and half-a-dozen small bass. We can- 
not commend the sun-fish, simply be- 
cause he is a cheeky gormand snapping 
up everything that eomes across his way, | 
having a decided fondness for spawn of all 
kinds. ‘There are better fish to be had— 
but he has one advantage to commend 
him—he will live in almost any water. 

The best table fishes for ponds having 
springs in them are the bass, the yellow 
perch, and pickerel; put in a few bull- 
heads or pouts, they are good food fry. 

Many farms inthese times have a 
windmill on them for furnishing water 
for stock, supplying the house from the 
well instead of the laborious pumping by 
hand. By all means lay on a pipe to the 
fish-pond. It will pay. The fish named 
will live in water pumped from the well 
even though impregnated somewhat with 
sulphur or iron. Perhaps the soil ona 
farm may be gravelly and not bearing 
soil in which the small blood red worms 
are found; such soil needs *‘stocking.” 
From some stream or lake we dip upa 
paddle full of mud. A careful examina- 
tion proves it to be full of minute worms 
and other forms of infusorial hfe. De- 
posit some of this mud in your pond, and 
you have fish food for another class of 
fry. Let us follow naturein her plan. 
Her courses are simple, few, and gener- 
ally direct. She adopts a means to an 
end, and varies little in her aims. 

It is useless to attempt to stock a pond 
with trout, because these love the dash- 
ing, seething brook. It is useless to put 
the carp in a pond with the bass family, 
because the latter are a carnivorous fam- 
ily and must live on fish-fry. The carp 
must be bred in ponds specially prepared 
for them and after breeding must be kept 
separate from the young fry. 

Finally, keep your pond clean. Do not 
make it a place for the cattle to wade in 
and drop their excrements. In time put 
a fence around it. Plant somespecies of 
pines near to it. A few maples or rock 
elms will add to its beauty and afford a 
graceful shade. Plant some willows 
along its sides close to the water. These 
overhanging, will afford the fish a sha- 
dow from the sun’s rays, and their roots 
will make a good spawning bed; though 
a proper bed should be made in season 
and left in the water. A mat of brush fast- 
ened ina framework of wood, and sunk to | 
the bottom, forms a good spawning bed 
for members of the perch family. 

Let some attention be given every 
spring and fall to your pond. Repair 
all damages. Look to your “tinny 
stock;°*’ sometimes feed with carcasses 
that are the ‘‘results of accidents”* (abor- 
tions, ete.) on every farm. Let this be 
done in nature’sown way. Drive astake 
into a pond to fasten such things to, and 
inafew hours the swarms of fish in 
your pond are looking for maggots, of 
which they are very fond. 

Let me counsel in conclusion: Never 
allow a net to be cast in your pond. 
Teach your boys and girls to take their 
fish in the correct manner ‘“‘with a rod 
and line.’ Ifthe fish increase too rapid- 
ly, then have a family pienic; invite your 
friends and neighbors, and have a grand, 
good time cooking your fish near the 
pond, and have one good day’s sport be- 
side this best acre on your farm. 

If your boy chooses some girl for his 
companion because she knows how to 
eatch and then cook her fish, rest 
assured he has chosen well, and she will 
make him a good wife. Angling never 
spoils any man, but makes him better for 
his days of rest, and often leads his 
thoughts into fields hitherto a blank to 
him, and is the first step into the study 
of natural h‘story. 

If the plants I have named herein can 
not be found to stock your pond, address 
aletter D. T. Curtis, care of Joseph 
Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass., and they 
will be pleased to furnish the plants at 
the cost of about 25 cts. per root. These 
plants can not, as a rule, be found at 
florists. ‘They are usually kept only ‘ip 
botanical collections. 

In presenting these items for considera- 
tion, I have not followed pet theories, 
but facts, as I have found them. Recent 
developments have proved the carp an 
expensive Inxury. The pond and its in- 
habitants, as I have presented it can be 
made a **thing of beauty and a joy” for 
a lifetime. 





New Strawberries in the Northwest. 


M. E. Hinkley, of Marcus, Iowa, in 
the Iowa Homestead, says: 

Bic Bos: This much lauded sort 
acts as if conscious of a reputation to 
maintain. Its long, slim, red runners 
undertake the annexation of adjacent 
territory. The leaf is a little rusty, it 
must be confessed, but it is held aloft on 
a tall stem, as if to assertits superiority. 

JAMES VicK—In appearance so far, 
exactly like Capt. Jack. The same dark, 
glossy leaf, and the same wirey red run- 
ners. Perhaps it is praise enough to 
liken it to that standard sort. One chief 
objection to the Captain Jack is the 
tough stem, which is so hard to cut or 
break when picking fruit. 

SENECA QUEEN.—This sort is A. No. 
1, as regards vigor and health. E. P. 


one side and Canada on the other. I} 


shall watch its fruiting next season with 
much interest. 

JERSEY QUFEN.—A low growing, dark 
plant, with a plenty of healthy, stubbed 
red runners. The leaf is as clear and 
fresh in this August sun as it was in 
June. 

OLD-IRON-CLAD.—Has a rank tall- 
growing leaf, which feels the effect of 
heat, being a little, spotted yellow, and 
rusty. But is wonderfully productive of 
runners, ranking in this respect next to 
Seneca. 

HENRY DAvVIs, SATIN GLOSs, PREs. 
LINCOLN, Gypsy, and many others, de- 
velop nothing remarkable, but appear 
comparatively feeble. 

HART’s MINNESOTA, MT. VERNON, 
PHotTo and BipwELL—I mention to- 
gether because they appear now of the 
same class. Light green in color, with 
vigorous white runners. They are all 
extra valuable, as I proved the past sea- 
son. ‘The first for early, the second for 
late and the last two for large fruit. 

Lacon—Is making a good showing. 
Leaves are fresh and unspotted like the 
Jersey Queen. 

MANCHESTER—About medium for vig- 
or. Leaves a little rusty. Still we may 
have cause to Love-it supremely. 

PiPER.—This sucker-sort was plainly 
brought up on the prairie, where it had 
plenty of room. It 1s tooting its own 
horn pretty loudly as a piper should. 

Primo and NEw Dominron.—These 
sorts strike me as similar. ‘They have 
vigor and strength enough, and their 
large leaves promise big fruit. 

ENDICOTT and JuCUNDA.—Compar- 
tively feeble. But not to extend the list 
further I want to say that the Windsor 
Chief is a remarkably good sort. It 
yielded as well with me as the Cresent 
and is in every way an attractive and 
profitable berry, when properly fertiliz- 
ed. 








Preparing Specimens for the Falrs. 


There is quite a knack in preparing aan 
exhibit fora fair. Many a really fine 
specimen is overlooked and passed by, 
by the judges, because the exhibitor had 
it Rereael i prepared, poorly arranged and 
displayed in a poor location. As a rule, 
the successful exhibitors are not the best 
farmers, but those who have acquired 
the skill of showing off to better advan- 


tage than it deserved the products of 


their farm or orchards. Stock men fully 
understand this, and the premiums be- 
ing always hberal, they can afford to 
spend weeks and even months in prepar- 
ation. The attractiveness of a vast 
amount of mellow flesh, of silky hair, of 
polished horns, of clean legs, ears and 
feet, are well known to the habitual stock 
exhibitor, and never fail to win, bring- 
ing him not only money for his outlay, 
but reputation for his stock, which is as 
geod capital as he wants. But with 
many of us, we dig our potatoes promis- 
cuously and send them in without wash- 
ing; select the vegetables at random 
from the garden; put our grain half 
cleaned into old sacks; send our fruit 
only half packed, and accept an out-of- 
the-way place to put it all in where no 
one seesit and where the judges are 
sure to pass it by insilence. This is all 
wrong. If we are going to compete for 


|a premium we ought to begin now. If 


it is in. the way of grain, the field should 
be looked over, and the heaviest portion 
marked; if of vegetables the plants 
should have plenty of room in which to 
grow; if of fruit, the specimens should 
be selected early and watched, that the 
strength of the branch be concentrated, 
and the sun allowed free access to color 
and ripen them. Grain should be thor- 
oughly cleaned in amill, and put in new 
and clean’ sacks.. Specimens in the 
straw should be pulled up by the roots 
and tied at each end and the middle to 
prevent breaking. Space to exhibit 
should be applied for in advance, and 
the display arranged with all the taste 
that the exhibitor can command in the 
family. By watching others—the old 
exhibitors—one can get an _ idea 
in a short time of how they do it, 
and if he be an apt learner it will not 
take him long to be a successful compet- 
itor himself.— Minneapolis Pioneer-Press. 





Reviving Fruit Trees, 


S..D. Pratt, of Penn Yan, N. Y.; 
writes the Farmers’ Club of the Amer- 
ican Institute, concerning the care of 
fruit trees as follows:—‘*Remembering 
Prof. Liebig’s theory that when a vege- 
table is burned the .part which came 
from the air in the process of its growth 
returns to the atmosphere, and the part 
which came from the ground is reduced 
to ashes, I came to the conclusion that 
ashes would be beneficial when applied 
to the roots of trees. They were stand- 
ing in asoil strongly inclined to clay, 
with a turf around them which had not 
been removed for several years. After 
pruning them properly, removing every 
indication of worms, &c., and washin 
the body and branches with soap suds, 
began operations below—first removing 
the turf about two feet around the tree, 
then with a garden pick the ground was 
loosened from six to twelve inches in 
depth, taking care not to injure the larg- 
erroots. Twenty or thirty quarts of 
loose dirt was removed, leaving a large 
cavity shaped like a saucer, with the tree 
standing in the centre. About one pint 
of unleached ashes was sprinkled about 
the tree and upon this chip manure was 
placed, nearly filling the cavity. Anoth- 
er pint of ashes was sprinkled upon the 
fertilizer, which was gently pressed 
down and the whole covered with the 
loose dirt taken from the cavity leaving 
the surface nearly as it was, ex- 
excepting the turf. A young orchard 
was treated in’ a similar way. The 
effect was wonderful. Plum trees that 
were ‘goin’ to the bad,’ revived. Peach 
trees that had presented small and 
shriveled leaves threw out a _ luxur- 
iant foliage, and cherry treeg gave 
fruit larger and fairer than eyer be- 
fore.” 





Texas Horticultural Fair. 
The state horticultural and pdémologi- 





Roe ranks it as second only to the Bid- 
well among all strawberries. It is cer- | 
tainly very promising with me, and I 
expect to see it take « high place, as 
becomes a queen. 

ORIENT.—In appearance now _ yery 
much like Seneca Queen. 

TRIPLE Crown.—Had expected much 
of this sort but at present it has the most 
rusty unhealthy appearance of any 
among forty varieties. Instead of three 
crowns, I should hardly give it one, it is 
a base pretender. 

GOLDEN DEFIANCE.—Shaking its fist 
in the face of the whole field. this sort is 
striking out for victory. With healthy 





leaf and enormous growth of runners it 





is greedy enough to annex Mexico on! 


cal fair has adjourned. The display was 
very fine; and the board of trade rooms 
were filled with visitors. Several inter- 
esting and important addresses were de- 
livered and a number of papers of matters 
pretaining to the fruit-growing industry 
were read. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
W.G. Veal of Dallas; vice presidents, W. 
R. Cole of Dallas, Nat Stephens of 
Kaufmann, F. P. Holland of Austin, G. 
M. Hogan of Ennis, J.S. Kerr of Me- 
Kenney and Dr. Stewart of Ft. Worth; 
secretary, Philip Lindsay of Dallas; 
treasurer, Dr. Muller of Dallas; execu- 
tive committee, J. M. Howell, K. F. R. 
Cowley, John M. Crockett, J. R. John- 
son and Wm. Sims, all of Dallas. 


. 


profit. 


RURAL WORLD. 


Horticultural Notes. 
| . 
The forestry congress adopted reports 
| urging the legislatures of various States 
to establish forestry experimental stations | 
and appoint forestry commissions. 


The English apple crop promises to be 
plentiful. here will also be a heavy 
German yield. The German fruit con- 
sists mainly of early varieties, hence 
Shipments of early American fruit ip 
competition are not advised. 


The Nevada County-Board of Horti- 
cultural Commissioners have tried va- 
rious remedies for the root louse of the 
apple tree, and claim that bi-sulphate of 
carbon is the only one that proved effec- 
tive. 


The fruit crop of Nevada county, Col., 
being almost totally destroyed ‘by the 
frost, has awakened the people of that 
section into devising plans to secure bet- 
ier protection both from cold weather 
and insectiverous diseases. 


It is estimated that the Georgia water- 
melon crop will amount to over 4,000 
car loads. The “truck” business is as- 
suming gigantic proportions in that 
State. Brooks county has cleared $100, - 
000 from that source this year, and with- 
out interfering with the cotton crop. 


The price of apples dried in evapora- 
tors and bleached is so much higher than 
that of the best dried by the, old pro- 
cesses that the latter cannot be profita- 
bly followed. In some large truit grow- 
ing localities every farmer has an evapo- 
rator, and there should be at least one in 
every neighborhood. 


The proper time to gather the apple is 
when the stem loosens readily from the 
limb; so also the proper time to harvest 
the potato is when the tubers loosen 
readily from the stalk; not when the tops 
or vines take on their dry and withered 
look. for such may be the case weeks, or 
perhaps a month, before the tubers are 
sufficiently ripe for storing. ‘Too early 
digging of potatoes causes rot and de- 
stroys their keeping qualities. 


L. H. Bailey, of the Michigan ‘fruit 
belt,” makes a_ practice of constantly 
picking off his wormy apples during the 
season, by means of a sharp hook fasten- 
edtoalong pole. These apples are at 
once picked up by a drove hogs. If 
left to themselves, apples will seldom 
drop until after the worms have left 
them, and the old idea that hogs devour 
the worms by eating the apples as_ they 
fall naturally is an erroneous one. Mr. 
Bailey is a practical grower and he finds 
that the above method pays. 


Stritig beans can be preserved for use 
in the winter in this way: First, ‘‘string” 
the beans then cut them in pieces about 
two inches long, and put them in a brine 
of the strength used for cucumber pick- 
les—that is about a cup of salt to a gal- 
lon of water; keep in a covered jar. 
When you wish to use them take them 
out and wash them; let them stand in 
cold water for several hours, then scald 
them; if not fresh after one scalding re- 
peat the operation. The housewife who 
contributed this hint has tried this suc- 
cessfully year after year, and has never 
failed to have what appeared like new 
string beans in midwinter, It is very 
little trouble to prepare them, and they 
help to give variety when it is difficult to 
know what to have for dinner. 


About this time look out for the borers 
in the fruit trees. Mostof them were 
deposited in the :form of eggs on_ the 
bark of the tree near the ground in June 
or July, and these have now hatched and 
begun to penetrate the tree, but have not 
entered so far that they cannot be easily 
taken out with the point of a knife, or 
punctured by the insertion of a fine wire 
into the hole they have made, which can 
be easily found by the castings each has 
thrown ont behind him. It is suggested 
that the strips of tarred paper and the 
patent arrangements for preventing the 
ascent of the canker worm are looked 
upon with favor by the beetle, that is the 
parent of the apple borer, as furnishing 
anexcellent retreat in which to hide 
while she deposits hereggs. She wants 
a secret place, or she desires to be 
sheltered from the wind, and upon this 
account there are not apt to be as many 
borers in a tree growing in ground kept 
well cultivated and free of weeds as in 
those standing in grass or high weeds, or 
surrounded by suckers. It will be well, 
therefore, to fexamine under the paper. 


STRAWBERRY PROpUCTION. — Dr. 
Hoskins, of Vermont, says:—‘Very few 
know the productiveness of the garden 
strawberry under good cultivation. I 
have picked four peck baskets from a 
square rod at a single picking. Crops of 
200 and occasionally 400 bushels to the 
acre are reported, and 150 bushels are 
only afaircrop. Atten cents a quart 
this crop will give a‘ return of $470, 
more than half of which will be clear 
There is not nearly the compe- 
tition in late berries that there is in the 
early crop.”’ 


SAVING YouNG TREES.—Small fruit 
trees which have been out of the earth 
along time and have become very diy, 
can often be made to live when one least 
expects it. L. H. Bailey, the veteran 
apple grower of Michigan, says that he 
once received a lot of trees which had 
been delayed for two months from the 
nursery, and which were apparently en- 
tirely dead. The country was then new 
and as no more trees were soon to be 
had he resolved to set his dead trees. He 
first threw them into a pond of water 
and let them lay for acouple days. That 
orchard for several years has taken the 
first premium of the State Horticultural 
Society. 


FEEDING THE GRAPEVINE.—Prof, 
Faex, Montpellier, France, authority in 
matters pertaining to the vine, says: 
“The vine requires at the same time ni- 
trogen, phosphate of lime and potash; 
the first two seem to give the vinea 
powerful vegetation, and the third ap- 
pears to favor the production of sugar in 
the fruit. All fertilizers containing these 
elements in suitable proportion and suf- 
ficiently assimilated may, therefore, be 
advantageously applied. While we are 
generally guided by the price of the de- 
sired element in the divers forms fur- 
nished, many of these act better than 
others on the vine, or in certain eondi- 
tions of soil. Chloride and sulphide of 
potassium and nitrate of potash, for in- 
stance, appear to yield better results than 
the other salts of potash, and in order to 
introduce phosphoric acid in calcerious 
soil only superphosphates should be 
used, neutral phosphates not producin 
sensible effects on such lands. Chemica 
composts are generally absorbed the first 
year. Itis well to use farm-yard ma- 
nure alternately with the latter.” 














SUNDRIES. 
Wise’s Axle Grease wears longer than any 
other, because it does not gum. 


A young doctor, upon being told that a cer- 
tain patient was convalescent, said: “Why, 
that is nothing; can cure convalescence in 
three hours.” 

A. Koenig, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
found Brown’s Iron Bitters all it is repre- 
sented to be.” 

A religious paper asks, ‘‘Why do flies bite 
so much worse in church than elsewhere?” 
and the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says it 


to bite. 

An exchange says that 80,000 Americans 
annually visit Europe, but when we come to 
think that about 51,920,000 stay at home, we 
don’t feel so awfully lonesome as we might.— 
Merchant-Traveller. 

For the prompt and certain cure of erysipe- 
las, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which is the 
specific endorsed by the most eminent medi- 
cal authorities. 

Lady (todeaf butcher): “Well, Mr. Small- 
bones, how do you find yourself to-day?” 
Smallbones: “Well, I’m pretty well used up, 
mum. Every rib’s gone; they’ve almost tore 
me to pieces formy shoulders, and I never 
had such a run on my legs.” 


“My hands are covered with little dry scabs. 
They have disappeared and I’m better than I 
have been for 20 years, from using Dr. Ben- 
son’s Skin Cure.”—A. M. Noble, Selma, N. C., 
July 3., 1882. 

“No, Sir!” indignantly exclaimed a city 
oficial who had been approached in a way 
that did not accord with his notions of digni- 
ty; “I will not do it. Do you suppose I will 
sell my birthright for an ounce of potash?”’— 
Transcript. 

Unnecessary misery is endured by bilious 
and dyspeptic sufferers who neglect to take 
Simmons Liver Regulator. Headache, con- 
stipation, piles, colic and indigestion are 
cured by this pure, vegetable remedy. 

In his trialsermon before a Boston church 
a preacher said: ‘The children of Israel were 
repeatedly on the point of manumission, but 
atthe very last moment the Lord afflicted 
Pharaoh with auricular ossification.” He re- 
ceived a unanimous call.—Troy Times. 

Bad Case of St. Vitus Dance.—Minister, is 
the singular name of a town situated in Aug- 
laize Co., Ohio. Itis the residence of Mr. J. 
Brandewie, who writes: “Samaritan Nervine 
permanently cured my son of a bad case of 
St. Vitus Dance.” $1 50. 

Mr. Emerson wrote to a friend in 1829: “I 
suppose that prosperity is always dangerous, 
especially for,jthe very young. Incollege I 
used to echo an ejaculation of my wise aunt: 
‘Oh! blessed, blessed ;poverty!’ when I saw 
young men of fine capabilities, whose only 
and f ital disadvantage was their wealth.” 


What’s Saved is Gained.—Workingmen will 
economize by employing Dr. Pierce’s Medi: 
cines. His ‘‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets” and 
“Golden Medical Discovery” cleanses the 
blood and system thus preventing fevers and 
other serious diseases, and curing all scro- 
fulous and other humors. Sold by druggists. 

A pretentious person said to the leading 
man of a country village: ‘How would a lec- 
ture by me on Mount Vesuvius suit the in- 
habitants of your village?” “Very well, sir; 
very wellindeed,” he answered; “a lecture 

















A Royal Food Preservative.— Tribune. 


“REX MACNUS”’ 


(THE MIGHTY KING.) 


What it is, and What it Does. 


The Humiston Food Preservative, 


and as its name signifies, it is a Mighty King, 
an invincible conqueror. It is safe, tasteless, 





is simply because they find “so much worse” | Pure and harmless. Its special fleld of useful- 


ness is in the preservation of food, such as 
fish, meats, oyst« rs, cream, ete., eit er in large 
or small quantities—and at dues. 
Stubborn and Incontestible Truths. 
Cream, oysters, meats, ete., preserved by 
this method may be carried across the conti- 
nent, or shipped to Europe, retaining their 
freshness and purity without the use of ice or 
any refrigerating appliance; or they may be 
ept at home for days and weeks even in the 
hottest weather, improving in taste, besides 
Saving much time and expense in the cost of 
ice and trouble in going to market. 
A 35 days test, ina temperature of 70° 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the well-known 
chemist, and for more than 25 years identified 
with the Scientific Department of Yale Col- 
lege, furnishes the following report concern- 
ing Rex Magnus: 
“My tests of 35 daysin daily mean temper- 
ature of 70°,on meats, &c., bought in open 
market, have certainly been severe and I am 
satisfied that the different brands of Rex Mag 
nus, The Humiston Food Preservative, with 
which I have experimented, have accomplished 
all claimed for them. So far as I have yet learn- 
ed they are the only preparations that are effec- 
tive, and at the same time practicable, for domes- 
tic use. At the banquet on ‘treated’ meats at 
the New Haven House J could not distinguish 
between those which had been sixteen days in my 
laboratory and those newly taken from the refrig- 
erator of the hotel. The oysters were perfectiy 
palatable und fresh to my taste, and better, 
as it happened, than those served atthe same 
time, which were recently taken from the 
shell. The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey 
and quail, were all as good as I have ever eaten.” 
Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless and pure, and 
Prot. Johnson adds in his report: “I should 
anticipate no ill results from its use and con- 
sider it no more harmful than common salt. 


Thousands of Trials. 


Such a test, and it is but one of many which 
have been made, ought to satisfy the most 
exacting skeptic. Ample corroborative tes- 
timony can be furnished. 

Rex Magnus is a perfect and reliable substi- 
tute for ice, heat, sugar, salt or alcohol, in 
preserving food, which retains its natural fla- 
vor and sweetness, in all seasons and cli- 
mates, after having been treated with this 


“Rex 


Destroys Germs of Disease. 
REX MAGNUS opposes and prevents putre- 
faction by the utter destruction or holk ing at 
bay of those parasites that pray upon organ- 
icmatter, In the same manner it ¢ estroys all 
germs Of disease, thus rendering the food 
wholesome and healthful. 
It is safe, tasteless, pure, harmless. 
The different bands of Rex Magnus are,"Vi- 
andine,” for meats, poultry and game 50 cts. 
er th. “Ocean Wave” for oysters, lobsters, 
&c., 50 cts. “Pearl” for cream, $100. “Snow 
flake” for milk, butter, &c., 50 cts. “Queen” 
for eggs, $100. “Aqua-Vitae” for fluid ex 
tracts, &c., $1 00. “Anti-Ferment,” “Anti-Fly” 
and “Anti-Mold” are special preparations, 
betas names explain their uses, each 50 cts. 
per b. 


Do not confound this with the worth- 





less compounds which have preceded it. 





This succeeds where all others have 





failed. 
Se aneom 


How to Get It. 
You do not have to buy a costly recipe nor 
county right. We sell neither one nor the other. 
If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
tRX MAGNUS we will send sampie packages 





by you on Mount Vesuvius would suit them 
a great deal better than a lecture by you in 
this village.’’—San Francisco News-Letter. 


The public are hereby assured through 
these columns that the celebrated Home San- 
ative Cordial contains no deleterious drug to 
poison the system and make the cure worse 
than the disease. Each constituent 1s itself 
an old recognized standard specific for biliary 
complaints, Formulated under the hand and 
judgment of a most skilled physician, they 
have battled down all barriers of prejudice 
against proprietary medicines, and are now 
confidently administered by the medical fac- 
ulty. 


“Hans, did I understand you to say your 
wife was lazy?” “Maybe you understood it 
dot I said so, shudge, but my mouth vasn’t 
made for the English lankwage, undt dat vos 
der reason. VatI did saidt, shudge, vas dat 
my frou vas der kindt of a voman dot vouldt 
rather put auf dill yesterday der york dot 
one don’td vant to help her done to-morrow 
yedt.” 

Josh Billings heard from.—New port, R. L., 
Aug. 11, 1880, Dear Bitters: I am here trying to 
breathe in all the salt air of the ocean, and 
having been a sufferer for more than a year 
with a refactory liver, I was induced to mix 
Hop Bitters with the sea gale, and have found 
the tincture a glorious result. * * * Ihave 
been greatly helped by the Bitters, and am 
not afraid to say so. 

Yours without a struggle, 
JOSH BILLINGS. 

“I'd sooner ha’ brewin’ day and washin’ day 
together,” says Mrs. Poyser, in “Adam Bede,” 
“than one of these pleasurin’ days. There’s 
no work so tirin’ as danglin’ about, an’ star- 
in’, and not rightly knowin’ what you’re goin’ 
to do next; and keepin’ your face in smilin’ 
order, like a grocer o’? market day, for fear 
people shouldna think you civilenough. An’ 
you’ve nothin’ to show for’t when it’s done, 
if it isn’t a yallow face wi’ eatin’ things as dis- 
agree.” 


CATARRH OF THE BLADDER.—Stinge 
ing, irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
and Urinary Complaints, cured by ‘“*Bu- 
chu-paiba.’ $1. 








If your horses have sore shoulders, 
scratches, cuts or open sores of any kind, 
use Stewart’s Healing Powder. 








yrepaid by mail or express as we preter. 
Name your express office. Mention the Ru- 
RAL WORLD. 

Rex Magnus is cheap, simple in its use, a 
child can use jit, unfailing in its effects and 
healthful. Try it and you will say so too. 
THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 

72 Kilby Street, Bostsn, Mass. 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 

For sale in Chicago by Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Wholesale Grocers, and Van Schaack, 
Stevenson & Co., Wholesale Druggists. 

For sale by Richardson & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, St. Louis, Mo. , 


THE BAYLES 
SOUTH ST. LOUIS NURSERIES 


Make a 
Specialty of Growing 


Apple, Peach, Pear, 


(Dwarf and Standard), 


CHERRY AND PLUM TREES, 
Also Everblooming & H, P, Roses, 


And furnishing Nurserymen and Dealers at 
Lowest Rates. Correspondence solicited. 
S. M. BAYLES, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 








ESTABLISHED 1866. 


P. M. KIELY & CO., 


Commission Merehants, 
719 Broadway. - - St. Louis. 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 








We offer to are 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 





Stencil plates, price currents, ete., free, 


Fishing Nets, 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, Hoop and_ Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


0. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Northern Sugar Cane Manual 

















A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, Me, | 


‘$7 


iBy Prors. WEBER & SCOVELL, 
Of Champaign, Ill. Sent free on application 
to GEO. 8S. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EDIGREE SEEDS 
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SEEDS |For he MARKET CARDENERISEEDS 
SEEDS For the PRIVATE FAMILY 
Crown by ourselves 


&@ Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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GOLMAN'S RURAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
BY NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J, COLMAN, Publisher, 
00 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will ‘find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it a trial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 
highest possible recommendation of its value 
as an advertising medium. 
ey 

READERS of the RURAL WORLD, writ- 
ing to or calling upon any one advertis- 
ing in our columns, will do us a favor if 
they will say they saw the adyertise- 
ment inthis paper. 








Our advertising columns are again 
crowded to overflowing and we. have 
once more to apologize to our readers. 
The fact is, it is our readers’ fault if they 
did but know it, for the patrons of the 
RvurRAL Wortp are the patrons of the 
manufacturer and the breeder who there- 
fore find it their best advertising medium. 
By the way, our advertising columns con- 
tain first-class reading matter. 





Frosts are reported in the vicinity of 
Montreal, Canada. 





THE trial of Frank James is progress- 
ing at Gallatin, Mo., and likely to con- 
tinue for a week or two. 





HomE manufactures are bound to bene- 
fit Missouri more and more permanently 
than any other enterprise in which her 
people can engage. 





Hatt storms of a very violent charac- 
ter are reported from Northern Illinois 
and Southern Wiscons in, 28th inst., do- 
ing mnch damage to the crops. 





Gov. CRITTENDEN is thinking of call- 
ing a special session of the legislature 
with a view, we presume, of enlarging 
the scope of the Sunday laws. | \ 





‘ 
From Gen. John A, Halderman, U. §. 
Minister to Bangkok, Siam, we have val- 
uable East Indian papers of date June 
5th, for which he has our thanks. 





A. S, FoLGER, of Folger, Wilde & Co., 
manufacturers of Sorghum machinery of 
Washington, [owa, passed through St. 
Louis on Sunday last. He says they are 
running double their number of hands 
aud working night and day. 





JUDGE NOONAN of our city courts has 
decided that the law of 1857 permitting 
the sale of all refreshments except dis- 
tilled liquors on Sunday remains unre- 
pealed by subsequent legislation. This 
will give the higher courts an opportu- 
nity to express their opinion. 





THE secretary of the St. Louis Fair 
association has blanks prepared for all 
who wish to exhibit stock , or indeed 
anything else at the fair, and will mail 
them on application. 'Uhis will save 
many the necessity of a personal call 
and enable them to make their entries 
and secure their space now. Address 
Festus J. Wade, St. Louis Mo. 





WE met Mr. Robert N. Priest,of Bain- 
bridge, Indiana, in Caldwell Co.,Mo.,last 
week looking over the country with a 
view to buying afarm. North Missouri 
is looming up considerably in that regard. 
Many from the East are seeking invest- 
ment there because of its fine pasturage, 
its limestone foundation and splendid 
blue grass. 


H. J. DEWEY, of the National Photo- 
graphic View Co., has been taking pho- 
tographs of city and country residences, 
fine stock, etc., in the vicinity of St. 
Louis, and has given the best of satisfac- 
tion to his customers. He posesses not 
only taste, but rare skill in his profes- 
sion and his pictures show that they are 
taken by a genuine artist. 








Cuas. A. GREEN, of Green's Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y., was in atten- 
dance at the late meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen, Florists 
and Seedmen, at St. Louis. Mr. Green 
edits and publishes a neat, reliable 
monthly fruit journal at only 25 cents a 
year, and no one can make a better in- 
vestment of that small sum than by send- 
ing it to him for his journal. 





WE regret to learn of the death of Mr. 
Henry B. Ellwanger, son of the senior 
member of the well known firm of 
Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y. 
We had met young Mr. Ellwanger on 
several occasions and had formgg a high 
opinion of his noble qualities afid of his 
literary attainments. Although a youn 
man he was author of an excellent work 
on the Rose which is considered standard 
authority. He was modest, courteous, 
studious and his loss is a severe one not 
only to his immediate family and to all 
who knew him and loved him, but to the 
public at large. 





CONSIDERABLE space is given in our 
columns this week to the discussion of 
the tariff question—more perhaps than 
we ought to give. While we ac- 
knowledge this is a question of the great- 
est importance to farmers, as the tariff 
(or tax) falls mostly upon them, and 
inures to the benefit ofa privileged or 
protected class, yet we must enjoin upon 
our correspondents the necessity of 
brevity. We have not the space for long 
articles on this subject. The article of 
Frank is too lengthy to suit us or to ad- 
mit of any reply in this issue. Mr. 
Irvine is abundantly able to take care of 
himself, and he will have an opportunity 
to reply to Frank’s article. 





THE Illinois State Fair premium list 
is now ready for distribution. It con- 
tains an aggerate offer of $19,654,50 for 
exhibits at the Chicago exhibition dur- 
ing the last week of September. For 
horses $4,515 is offered, and §the prizes 
for good cattle am@unt to $4,346 while 
$1.320 will be paid out in the sheep de- 
partment if all the prizes are taken, 
While the annual fall Interstate Expo- 
sition willdraw great growds to Chicago, 
the added attraction the State Fair, 
with such liberal offers to exhibitors, is 
expected to augment the multitude of 
sight-seers to an overwhelming rush. 

e Fat Stock Show follows in Hovean: 
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ber. The straight premiums offered for 
fat cattle, sheep, swine and poultry ag- 
gregate $5, 753, and some of these will 
be duplicated by various stock-breeding 
associations. Foriustance, if an Iowa 
breeder of shorthorns takes a $60 prize, 
the Iowa Shorthorn Association adds 
$60, making $120. The Dlinois winner 
in the, shorthorn class has the same 
chance, offered by the Illinois association. 
The same offer is made in numerous 
other classes. For fat cattle $3,525 is 
offered; for sheep, $1,000; for swine, 
$1,180; for poultry, $480. In addition 
to this special premiums, consisting of 
agricultural and farming implements and 
eash to the amount of $1,844 are offered, 
making the total premiums offered, not 
including those to duplicate the regular 
prices, $7.597. 


TO ALL FRUIT GROWERS. 


Cot. COLMAN: Our State Horticul- 
tural Society will send adelegation to 
Philadelphia, on Sept. 12th-14th, and 
Missouri expects to ‘make ashow of 
fruits. Will you publish this notice and 
request persons to send anything jine in 
the fruit line they may have or anything 
new. Express them, well packed and wrap- 
ed in paper or cotton to the Secretary 8. 
A. Goodman, Kansas City, (forthe west 
part of State) and direct to Philadelphia, 
for the east part of the State, care of 
Thos. A. Andrews, Horticultural Hall, 
Broad street, Philadelphia, or to Col. .N. 
J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. Will all 
friends of Horticulture help usin this 
matter. 

S. M. Tracy, 
Pres. 
The Profective Theory. 


Cot. COLMAN: In the RuRAL of Aug. 
2nd appears an article entitled, ‘‘De- 
monstrations that Free Trade Favors 
Manufactures—U. §S. Census of 1880,’ 
written by Clark Irvine of Oregon, Mo., 
which deserves more than a passing no- 
tice. The RURAL contains among its 
patrons, men of both Free rade and 
Protective views, and we ure confident 
that the editor of the RURAL is not so 
narrow as not to allow both sides heard, 
as itis a question, that the agricultural 
community is interested in. In the first 
place we wish to remark, our free trade 
friends ought to be candid and fair in 
the treatment of the subject when they 
write. Undoubtedly our friend Irvine is 
a shrewd politican, as his article was a 
good deal more remarkable for what he 
did not say than for what hedid say. He 
tells us that the United States census re- 
port is easily got hold of, which is very 
true, and, we might add that there are 
still other helps that are just as easily got 
hold of, which, when carefully perused, 
put our good friend at a great disadvan- 
tage. 

Now, our friend says: ‘Take up the 
compendium for the United States census 
for 1880 and look at the tables of com- 
parison for years 1850, 1860, 1870 and 
1880 and you willsee that during the 
free trade era of 1850 to 1860 the number 
of factories, increased over seventeen 
thousand, while the capital invested in 
manufactures doupled. That too, while 
our population and wealth were half 
what they were from 1870 to 1880, Now 
look at the wonderful protection era 
from 1870 to 1880, with double the popu- 
lation, we only added to our factories 
less than (eighteen hundred! while we 
added only about 35 per cent to the capi- 
tal invested.” Now friend Irvine, is not 
that a nice sleek dodge? Why should 
you undertake to deceive the farmers 
that are readers of the RuRAL? Your 
statement was like the paddy’s pants, 
good enough as far as they went, but did 
not go far enough; hence delusive. When 
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you stated that our factories 
increased over seventeen thousand 
between the years of 1850 and 
*60, you stated it correctly; and 


when you stated that the number of fac- 
tories increased less than eighteen bun- 
dred between the years of 1870 and 1880, 
you stated that correctly also. But why 
did you leave out the decade between 
the years 1860 and 1870; that is what we 
want to know; that was when the great 
stride was made in factory building. It 
certainly don’t belongto the free trade, 
or else you would bave claimed it, but it 
belongs to the Protectionists, as the Mor- 
rill tariff was passed in the fore part of 
1861. When you state we refer to the 
time from 1870 to1880 as the protective 
era, and one of great prosperity, you do 
not state it correctly; as you will see by 
all protective speeches we do no suen 
thing, but on the other hand, refer to the 
time from 1860 to 1882. 

We are not ashamed of the record at 
all. L have before me the report of the 
Tariff Commission to 47th Congress. 
That Commission was composed of good, 
honest men, one of whom was Mr. A. M. 
Garland, known to most of the readers of 
the RuRAL. I find on page Sth the com- 
parisons my friend refers to, and will 
now place them before your readers; 
Which are as follows: In 1850, number 
of establishments, 123,025 ; capital, $533,- 
245,351. 1860, number establishments, 
140,433; capital, $1,009,855,715. ‘There 
was an increase in that free trade decade 
of over 17 thousand establishments, and 
nearly double the capital, just as frend 
Irvine has stated; but letus look further: 
1870, number of establishments, 252,148, 
an increase in that decade (which he left 
out) of 111,715; capital for 1870, $2,118,- 
208,769, more than double; 1880, number 
of establishments; 253,840, and capital, 

2,790,223,506. The above shows that 
sapital increased in the decade ending in 
1960 about 90 percent. During the pe- 
riod between 1860 and ’70 about 110 per 
cent., and for the last deeade, about 32 
per cent. From 1850 to 1860 the wages 
paid, increased 60 per cent.; from 1860 
to °70, 105 per cent., and from ‘$1870 to 
80, as we come down again to a 
gold basis, 22 per cent. The value 
of the products of those factories 
increased from 1850 to ’6085 per cent.. 
from 1860 to °70 124 per cent. and from 
1870 to °80 27 per eent. «© he increase in 
population during the last decade has 
been about 30 per cent., while its in- 
crease in capital invested in manufac- 
tures has beén 32 per cent.; in the num- 
berof hands: employed 33 per cent.; in 
amount of wages paid 22 per cent. ; value 
of material consumed 36 per cent. and 
value of products 27 per cent. 

Now it is true we have not built as 
many manufacturing establishments in 
the last decade as we did in the decade 
between the years 1850 and °60; and that 
isthe point our friend seeks to» make 
against us; which is easy accounted for, 
from the fact that the passage of the 
Morrill tariff in 1861 gave such an im- 
petus to the building of establishments 
that so many were Suilt that they fully 
met the demands of the country, ard so 
no necessity existed to build so many the 
last decade. Manufacturing establish- 





ments are not built save when a demand 





exists. but if you will take the pains to 
add 111,715 built between the years 1860 
and °70 tothe 1.692 built between the 
years 1870 and °80, you will have a 
total of 113.407, which divided by two 
will give an average of 56,703 1-2 for 
each protective decade, as an offset for 
your free trade era wherein you increased 
“a little over seventeen thousand.” 
But friend Irvine says: *‘We find that 
free trade is the true friend of manufac- 


turing industry.” Oh, please don’t 
mention that again, ‘The above figures 
taken from that ‘“‘compendium”’ don’t 


proveit. As well talk about the fox being 
the ‘true friend”? of your poultry yard. 

Talk about the prosperity of your 

free trade era; it was a prosperity that 
from 1854 to 1860 caused the importers 
of New York to establish soup-houses 
in every ward, from which hungry work- 
ing men and women got their daily sup- 
ply; we have never bad that under 
protection. In 1854 to 1860 processions 
of the unemployed filed around the 
streets of our great cities, bearing the 
banner. ‘‘Not blood but Bread.” 
You talk about our tramps; yes we have 
had them, but our saving banks at the 
same time were running over with saved 
up wages, which could hardly find an 
investment at 5 percent. Some of our 
tramps did not want to work. But in 
1857 to 1860 the poor did not seek em- 
ployment for they knew it was not to be 
had. Philadelphia offered 60 cents a day 
for men to break stones on the streets, 
and 5,000 skilled mechanics offered. 
It is a well known fact that England 
to-day is able with her manufacturing 
establishments to furnish one-third of all 
the manufactured goods that the world 
needs, and when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that we pay fully 100 per 
cent. more for our laborers than she does, 
who can’t see that she is able (without 
we are protected) to close up our manu- 
facturing establishments. Is that being 
a “true friend’’ to our manufacturing in- 
dustries? It has been shown that the 
cost of English and Scotch iron, without 
duty, laid down on the wharf at New 
York, is $14 to $16 a ton, including 
freight, while the average cost of labor 
alone in the manufacture of a ton of 
charcoal pig iron in this country, as 
gathered from nineteen reports from that 
number of owners of charcoal furnaces 
in the United States was $16.68. We 
pay 68 cents more for the labor alone 
than they offer to furnish it, providing 
we strike off the duty. [How in the name 
of reason are we going to compete except 
to reduce the wages of the poor laborer. 
Is that the feast you invite us to? We 
beg pardon, we don’t wish to accept 
your invitation. Will England always 
offer her iron so cheap, so we can Buy in 
the cheapest market as our friends talk 
so much about? Not at all, just long 
enough to break down our manufacturing 
industry, and then what? Why, make a 
monopoly of the business as she did with 
Bessemer steel before we commenced 
the manufacture of it. Before we 
commenced the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel in 1867 the price of that article in 
London was $166 per ton and England 
would not let us have a_ ton for less, but 
when we erected an establishment in 
Troy, New York, and an other in Harris- 
burgh, Pa., for its manufacture then 
England said she would ‘furnish it to us 
for $130 per ton; and when we increased 
our establishments from two to six why 
then she offered tofurnish it to us for 
$100 per ton, and now when we have 
gone on increasing our establishments 
she is willing to furnish it for $55; (the 
amount we paidlast year). And yet our 
free trade friends tell us the $28 duty 
laid, is just so much put into the pockets 
of the manufacturer, when itis a well 
known fact that England while she had 
a monopoly of business was never known 
to sella ton for less than $120 per ton, 
and if not forthe duty we might now be 
payiig $166 per tonas weused to do. 
If we can lay out $28 and receive in re- 
turn $111 the difference between the 
price of steel, when we purchased all of 
England and now, the protectionists 
think it a good investment. 

But [ want to say to friend Irvine, 
what the poor man ofthis country wants 
to know is, whether he can buy his goods 
cheaper now or under your great free 
trade era you speak of. We are frequent- 
ly told the tariff imposes atax upon us 
for the clothes we wear; such statements 
are not true. Marshall Field, the largest 
dry goods dealer of the West, recently 
said that, except in the expensive styles 
of goods worn ouly by the elegant and 
fashionable, America is to-day the 
cheapest market in the world. In 1860 
we importedin woelenclothing $37,000,- 
000 worth and made only $60,000,000 
worth, whereas we now import $31,000,- 
000 worth and make $236,000,000 worth. 
Can you get more cheapness out of an 
annualsupply of only $3.10 per capita 
than out of one of $5.36 per capita? 

Again, in 1860, standard — sheet- 
ing was per yard .0873; ‘in 1882 
OS cents; standard = 4rillings per 
yard .092, in 1882 .08; in 1860 
bleached shirtings per yard 151-2, 
in 1882 .1235; in 1860 printed: calicoes 
09 1-2 per yard, in 1882 .0617; in 180 
printing cloths .0544 per yard, in 1882.04; 
and you. will please bear in mind raw 
cotton to-day 1s bringing a higher price 
than in 1860. The great water wheels 
revolved more briskly, showing the 
manufacture of 1,797,000 bales of cotton 
in 1880 against 979,000 in 1860, which 
has brought the price of raw cotton up, 
The fires of the tall chimneys have every- 
where beer lighted up, and while we 
made only 987,559 tons of pig iron in 
1860, in 1880 we ‘made 4,295,414, and of 
railroad iron the increase was from 
235,107 tons to 1,461,837 tons. In twenty 
years the production of salt raised from 
12,717,200 bushels to 29,800.298 bushels. 

Among the branches of manufactures 
absolutely waked into life by the tariff 
of 1861, and which th@n had no place 
above zero, may be named crockery and 
chinaware. ‘The number of white ware 
factories it now 53 with 40 decorating 
establishments, and the products 
amounting to several millions are sold 
at prices 25 to 50 per cent below those of 
20 years ago. Steel also may here claim 
its birth; no more of all sorts than 11,- 
888 tons were made in 1860, but 1,397,015 
tons were made in 1880. We might speak 
of silk also; notwithstanding the heavy 
duty, it can be bought fully 25 per cent. 
cheaper than in 1860. Copper is another 
industry upon which a specific duty was 
imposed 1n 1861 which has had a rapid 
growth. The amount produced in 1860, 
was less than one-fifth of the present 
product, and valued at $2,228,182, while 
in 1880 the product rose to the value of 
$8,849,961. The capital invested |jin- 
creased from $8,825,500 to $31,675,095. 
In 1860 the United States mint paid from 
23 1-2 to. 25 cents per pound for 
copper, but last year under 
protective tariff we got it as low as 17 
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cents per pound. Oh, yes, friend Irvine, 


we like to peruse that *‘compendium”’ | Caldwell county (within three miles of| Jas, w. 
| the farm) on the 9th day of October, and | Demoera 


and the other helps, and like to make 
| these comparisons with you. When we 
consider the prosperity of this nation 
under protection we don’t wonder—as it 
were with prophetic vision—that Lord 
Brougham declared in 1816 that the 
grand policy of England was to stifle in 
the cradle these infant manufactures in 
the United States. Neither do I won- 
der that Mr. Bright, who loves England 
more than America, should declare that 
anything looking toward protective leg- 
islation anywhere in the world is proof 
either of ‘congenital depravity or defect 
of judgment. Neither do I wonder that 
an English lord in Parliamentshould ad- 
vise the Irish farmer to emigrate. Emi- 
grate where to? To protective America. 
Where from? From free trade Ireland. 
And yet there are two and one-half mil- 
lions less of population than there was 
before England destroyed her manufac- 
tures. And again, I don’t. wonder that 
Gen. Hancock should say so reeently, 
“So far as we are concerned, therefore, 
all talk about free trade is folly.’’ We 
might also note the sayings of Gov. Hen- 
dricks in his article in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 

“No sir, we can’t\repudiate the political 
and economic doctrines of Washington, 
Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, Clay, Webster, Sumner, Wil- 
son, Chase, Lineoln, Garfield, and many 
other noble Americans, who have written 
their names and political principles tnto 
the nation’s history.’’ Now, if our friend 
Irvine wants to pursue this matter furth- 
er, we have no objection. 1 know of no 
better agricultural paper in which to dis- 
cuss the matter. FRANK. 
Rest, Kansas. 


The Cattle Dard. 


Coming Sales. 


Col. Joe Scott and H. D. Ayres, 
Breckenridge, Caldwell Co., Mo., Oct. 
9th. 

Theo. Bates, Higginsville, 
24th and 25th. 

Samuel Steinmetz, Higginsville, Mo., 
with Theo. Bates. 

E. C. Bright, Sheldon, Mo., Merino 
sheep, Sept. 25th. 

Will R. King, Marshall, Mo., 17th Oct. 

W. T. Hearne, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
May 30th, 1884. 


The Clinton County Sale. 


The fall sale of the Clinton. County, 
Missouri, Breeders Association came off 
at Plattsburgh on Thursday of last week 
(28rd August). There were present not 
less than three hundred persons, and the 
tent was not only full, but full to over- 
flowing. ‘The day was fine, even hotand 
oppressive, and there was none too much 
room for the exhibition of the cattle when 
led into thering. There were 49 animals 
sold to 29 purchasers, 27 of whom live in 
Missouri and two in Nebraska. Forty- 
three of the animals remain in Missouri, 
and the remaining six go to Nebraska. 
Missouri paid $9,865 for 27 animals, Ne- 
braska $1,455 for six. The 49 animals 
sold for $11,320, realizing an average of 
$251. 

Further particulars may be interesting 
in so far asthe distribution of animals in 
Missouriis concerned. There remained 
in Clinton county 13 head, sold to Clay 
County 12, Platte 6, Harrison 5, Ray 3, 
DeKalb 2, and Buchanan 2. It will thus 
be seen that the bulk of the stock re- 
mained in the counties in which they 
were bred. And this is the best possible 
illustration of the estimation in which 
shorthorn breeding is held by farmers 
who have a chance to see it at home. 
This was seen in our reports of the late 
Kentucky sales. Missouri buyers got a 
large number, but local buyers took the 
largest share of the offerings. ‘The cat- 
tle sold at Plattsburgh were nearly all 
young things, ranging from nine months 
to two years old, and sold for an average 
of two hundred and thirty one doliars. 
What better investment can a farmer 
make than in the purchase of such stock 
that every year will reproduce their own 
value? 

It will be seen by looking through these 
pages that several like sales are to be 
made this fall, and we suggest to all the 
propriety of getting the catalogues, at- 
tending the sales, and, if possible, mak- 
ing a beginning in the business them- 
selves. 
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Of Importance to North Missouri. 


That North Missouri is slowly but 
surely asserting itself as one of the finest 
portions of the State is a matter of cer- 
tainty. Its excellent soil, mainly of 
limestone formation, abundant blue 
grass, unlimited crops of clover, timothy 
and corn, fine streams, and general fer- 
tility have been reeognized for many 
years by those who had the enterprise to 
go to see them, and they not only settled 
there but have grown wealthy. This 
fact is evidenced by the flocks and herds 
of thoroughbred and native stock dis- 
tributed generally over the magnificent 
farms, and sent out every day by train 
loads from the scores of railroad depots. 

A stranger is fairly amazed at the 
wonderful development of a country of 
which so little has been noised abroad in 
the papers or by professional land agents 
and their circulars. Not a day passes but 
one can find visitors from the states East 
even to New York and Pennsylvania, 
visiting the farms, viewing the stock, 
examining the soil and crops and ascer- 
taining prices of land. ‘These men come 
from ,states where land is worth from 
sixty to one hundred and fifty dollars an 
aere and finding ready sale at that, but 
discover that a better country is here, 
With more productive land which, with 
improvements, can be bought at from 
twenty to forty dollars an acre. 

Shorthorn farms, sheep farms, grazing 
farms, grain farms and fruit farms are 
bere in abundance, and the quality and 
the quantity of the stock shipped from 
them testify beyond controversy to the 
skill of the own@rs and the productive- 
ness of their soit. 

We are led to these thoughts by what 
we saw last week in a jaunt over the 
Hannibal and St. Joe R. R.,and the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis and Pacific, confirming 
as it did all that we have heretofore said 
relative thereto, and justifying almost 
any statement that man could pen. 

On the fine farmof H.D.Ayers—a good 
Kentucky breeder of Shorthorns—recent- 
lv purchased, we found nearly one hun- 
dred head of that well known breed, 
roaming over as finé a bluegrass pasture 
as could be owned in that famons State. 
Sixty of these animalsof all ages were 
pointed out to us as being catalogued for 
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a sale to take place at Breckenridge, iu 
S 


| Col. Joe Scott, another Kentucky veteran 
breeder, said they were the best lot of 
sixty head he ever saw together. And 
well may he say so, for they were a very 
tine and a very uniform lot, that will not 
only retlect credit on those who sell, but 
bring the money every year to those who 
buy. Webheard one man in search of 
cattle say that he would willingly and 
freely pay $75 for the calves from these 
animals at six months old, and from 
year to year, and if this be true of one 
herd in North Missouri, why 1s it. not 
true of the many herds to be found in 
that same portion of the State. These 
animals are, we are told, all of Kentucky 
breeding, and include in their number 
some of the best bred families of Short- 
horns known. The sale will doubtless 
be an attractive one, but not one of the 
animals ought to leave the vicinity of the 
county in which they are at present lo- 
cated. 

At the same town we visited the Short- 
horn farm of John F. Finley, with nearly 
100 head, with imported Kirklevington 
Lad at their head. There are numerous 
farms in that and the adjoining counties 

aving similar herds, though smaller, 
and thousands of head of high grades 
and native cattle. Taking the two roads 
mentioned, and stopping off here and 
there, a visitor will find large quantities 
of excellent cattle and sheep and hogs, 
with abundance of everything that they 
call for to fit them for breeding or the 
butcher, 





Better Meat Wanted. 


In a brief editorial in its issue of Mon- 
day last the Globe-Democrat has this to 
say on the above subject: 

**An observant Englishman has discoy- 
ered that ‘there is an insatiable craving 
fora better quality of meat among the 
meat-eating races of the world.’’ Hence 
he considers the recent rise of American 
prices not at all remarkable. Adding 
this explanation to others, we have a list 
of six causes to one or more of which the 
economists ascribe the relatively high 
cost of beef, viz.: The severe winter of 
1880-81, followed by the crop shortage of 
1881; the absorption of all desirable 
ranges :! the extension of the canning in- 
dustry; foreign demand; a dispropor- 
tionally slow expansion of the stock- 
raising industry; speculation; and an 
increasing desire for better meat. There 
may be something in this last reason. 
The world—the American and European 
world—is certainly better fed to-day 
than ever before.” 

Which suggests the thought that in 
this matter of supply and demand the 
world—and ther,newspaper world in 
particular—fails to realize the real cause 
of short supply. In his address before 
the cattle breeders and herders of Texas 
at their last annual meeting Col. Nor- 
man J. Colman among other things said : 

“But ‘there is another consideration 
which should enter into the calculations 
of the stock breeder, and that is of in- 
creasing the supply. Can the business 
of cattle raising be easily overdone? We 
all know that with almost any other pro- 
duct the demand can be met. If wheat 
or corn, or oats, or cotton is in great de- 
mand, and bears a high price, any of 
these products can be raised to meet that 
demand. The supply can be increased 
even in asingle year a hundred or a 
thousand fold. It is easy to supply the 
increased demand for any manufactured 
article to any extent, so, in reality, as to 
overstock the market, break down the 
prices, and involve all those engaged in 
the business in bankruptcy. But in the 
cattle business it is impossible to do this. 
By no possible means can cattle be made 
to breed like rabbits. There is no arti- 
ficial way of hatching out cattle as 
chickens are hatched out of eggs by the 
hundred or thousand at a time in an in- 
cubator. Itis only by the slow, steady 
increase of one calf a year from each 
cow, that progress can be made, and that 
increase is really insufficient to supply 
our growing demands. It is this slow 
increase that gives the greatest stability 
to this business. It insures it from being 
overdone. It makes money invested in 
the business as safe as though deposited 
in government bonds. No wonder that 
capitalists abroad are investing in cur 
herds and ranches. They not only see 
perfect security, but large profits and in- 
creasing demands in Europe and this 
country tor all the meat that can be pro- 
duced. They see the great beef-produc- 
ing sections of our country being cir- 
cumseribed isto narrower and still nar- 
rower limits, and they are greedy to in- 
vest in so safe and profitable a business. 
More than one-half of our herds north of 
Texas are owned by foreign capitalists, 
and they are now investing largely in 
this State.” 

It will thus be seen that whilst compan- 
ies of wealthy capitalists may be formed 
without let or hindrance ad injinitum, 
they cannot by any means known at pres- 
ent increase the producing power of the 
animals on their ranges. Hence the de- 
mand to-day 1s for breeding animals and 

very company formed increases that 
demand. 





Flock and Herd Notes. 


Wm. T. Hearne, of Lee’s Summit,Mo., 
claims through this week’s RURALWoRLD 
the 30th day of May, 1884, fora public 
sale of shorthorn cattle on his farm at 
that place. 


On the 9th Oct. next, H. D. Ayres with 
Col. Scott will sell sixty head of short- 
horn cattle at public auction at Brecken- 
riage, Caldwell county, Mo., ‘and Col. 
Joe says they are the best sixty head of 
cattle he ever saw together. 


Attention is directed to the advertise- 
ment of J. W. Stillwell & Co., of Troy, 
Ohio, the importers and breeders of Hol- 
stein cattle, in this issue. These gentle- 
men made a very successful sale at Dex- 
ter Park,Chicago, on 16th May last,when 
such was the appreciation of their cattle, 
they sold for an average of $261.00 at 
public auction, many of the animals 
coming to Missouri. They are direct 
importes, as their advertisment tells, and 
can supply readers of the RURAL WORLD 
with the best kind of animals for the 
growing creamery industry. Write them 

or prices. 


Capt. Phil. C. Kidd, the Kentucky 
auctioneer, made his usual semi-annual 
combination sale, last week. Eighty-five 
head of horses aggregated $15,250, an 
average of $179.40, and sixty-six head 
of Shorthorns, at an average of $81. 


We met Mr.H. V. Pugsley at the Platts- 
burg sale, as live and as hearty as a 
cricket. He has only 150 Vermont bred 
Merino rams for sale, and for them will 
have many applicants, for they are. good 





ones. 











We areunder obligations to Messrs. 
and Joe P. Johnston, publishers 
t, Plattsburg, Mo.,for favors ex- 
tended to us on the occasion of our visit 
to their enterprising little burg at the 
late sale. Come and see us, gentlemen 
when our fair is open, and we will do as 
much for you. 


W. TT. Hearne writes the RURAL 
WORLD under date of 24th Aug.. that he 
had arrived home with sixty-two head 
of shorthorn cattle from Kentucky all 
right, and that two cows had added tu 
the number nice heifer calves since their 
arrival. Mr. Hearne has a splendid blue 
grass farm on which to place them and 
though his herd numbers nearly one 
hundred head, the new impor- 
tation will — suffer nothing by 
the change. With him individual 
excellence, beef and milking qual- 
ities, with the best breeding, are requis- 
ites to an introduction to his herd. As 
will be noticed elsewere, he will make “L 
sale on his farm at Lee’s Sumuimit,on Ma y 
30th next. Srepae 


as 


A horrible story came over the wires 
from Boston to St.Louis, on Monday last 
telling of the wilful and malicious poison- 
ing of over two hundred head of import- 
ed cattle in quarantine, the property of 
the Messrs. Leonard, of Mount Leonard, 
Mo. On enquiry, however, the follow- 
ing modified dispatch was received on 
Tuesday morning: 

Boston, Mass., August 27.—The 
poisoning of valuable imported cattle at 
the Government,Quarantine was in con- 
sequence of carelessness in selecting the 
grounds. The land near the drinking- 
place was formerly a potato field, and is 
strongly impregnated with paris|green, 
considerable quantities of which were 
found in the water. About thirty head 
are now sick, all the property of Leon- 
ard, of Mt. Leonard, Mo. 

This indeed is bad enough and furnish- 
es 1f true, ample evidence of the kind of 
men the government employed to locate 
the spot on which to erect quarantine 
quarters. 








Aotes- orrespondence, 








—Please send me the name or catalogue of 
some one who has the White Yorkshire and 
other breeds of hogs for sale. Respectfully— 
A. J. Little, Baird, Texas.......They may al- 
ways be found in the Breeders’ Directory of 
the RURAL WORLD, 


—Oliver Ditson & Co.,send usa handsomely 
gotten up volume;of war songs, for Anniver- 
saries and Gatherings of Soldiers. To which is 
added aselection of Songs and hymns for Me- 
morial Day. The music is for Male Voices, 
and has accompaniments for Piano or Org- 
an. Price50 cts. Published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston, 

—According to the American Newspaper 
Catalogue of Edwin Alden & Bro., Cincinnaii, 
Ohio, just published, containing over 80v 
pages, the total number of Newspaperg and 
Magazines published in the United State 1 
Canadas is 13,186; (showing an increase , 
last year of 1,028.) Total in the United Sta 
12,179; Canadas 1,007. Published as follow 
Dailies, 1,227; Tri- weeklies, 71; Semi- Weeklies, 
151: Weeklies. 9,955; Bi-Weeklies, 23; Semi- 
Monthlies, 237; Monthlies, 1,324; Bi-Monthlies, 
12. 

—Will send you a report of crops: Rye 
almost a failure—caused by too much wet 
weather. Wheat doesn’t do well here, but 
very little is sown, 8 or 10 bushels will be an 
average. Oats has done well from 35 to 68 
bushels have been threshed. Flax, good, 
8or9 bushels about the average. Corn not 
quite so good as last year—uniless on new 
land, thinkit is some better. Potatoes good. 
An increase in area, of corn, Oats, potatoes, 
decrease in flax, wheat and rye.—Yours re- 
spectfully, 8. M. B., Conwa, Iowa. 

—The Art Amateur for September contains 
forty capital rosette designs for wood carv- 
ing by Benn Pittman of Cincinnati, a profu- 
sion of monograms and jewelry designs, 
several flower and figure designs for china 
painting, anditwo handsome designs for South 
Kensington embroidery. Fourteen notable 
pictures inthe Munich and Amsterdam ex- 
hibitions are illustrated, and some striking 
illustrations accompany a long and valuable 
account of the “Processes of Sculpture.” An 
article on “Firing,” by Miss Louise McLaugh- 
lin, shoald be read by every amateur china 
painter. There are also articles of particular 
interest on “French Picture Counterfeiters,’* 
“Errors and Anachronisms in Art,” “Painted 
Woodwork,” “Haunts of Collectors,” “An- 
tique Ivory Carvings,” and a great variety of 
other topics. The Art Amateur admirably 
covers its chosen field,and no one interested in 
art, either pictorial or decorative, can afford 
to miss its monthly visits. Price 35 cents; per 
annum, \$4. Montague Marks, publisher, 2% 
Union Square, New York. 





Wind Power. 


The old Dutch wind-mili has given place to 
a more efticient one, and one which is adapt- 
ed to the use of the people for a great variety 
of purposes. 

The improvements in wiud-mills have kept 
pace with the advancement made in all 
branches of industry, and y it is almost 
surprising that so much can Db with 
them. 

To the farmer it is especially advantageous 
pumping water for stock, forcing it to the 
house, barn, milk-house, or wherever want- 
ed, no matter where the supply is located. 

It grinds his feed, shells corn, and furnishes 
power for many uses, and actually costs 
nothing to run it, but a little oil. 

The Keokuk Wind Engine Co.,.of Keokuk, 
Iowa, are manufacturing a line of wind-mills 
and pumps, which are perfect in eonstrnction 
and have long given the best of satisfaction- 
They are located in the very heart of the great 
Mississippi Valley,'and their shipping facilmies 
cannot be syrpassed at any point in the 
West. 

The Aldrich Wind|Mill which they manufac- 
ture is without doubt the strongest mill made, 
and is perfectly self-regulating in alljkinds of 
winds. It has been thoroughly tested in the 
past nine years, and has proved to be a per- 
fect working mill in every respect. ’ 

Good, pure water is one of the essential 
things for cattle, especially for milk cows, and 
a wind-mill pump is positively the best meth- 
od known for obtaining it. — : q 

Farmers and persons living outside of the 
limits of city waterworks, should bear In 
mind that with the Aldrich mills and pumps 
water @an be drawn from & well of any yy 
and forced to any distance or height, anc - 
constant supply furnished whenever needed. 

Ground feed is conceded to be the a 
profitable feed for milch cows and the ~y 
rich Geared mill will grind feed, not only om 
stock, but will make corn meal for family use- 

It has been the experience of every farme? 
using the Aldrich Mill that it does more beri 
for the amount of money imvested eee ail tO 
other machinery on the farm. Do no 


? . ; ot 
write to the Keoknk Wind Engine Co., “a 
= " > . ; - 7 ant an 
Kepkuk, Iowa, stating what y a at your: 


they will quote you prices deliv 
nearest station. 
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Breaking Colts. 


Colt breaking should begin at the birth Of | pjinds, so that the horse will be accustomed | ,) 4 2:17, took 


the colt, because he then instinctively shows 
his tear or timidity of man, which should be 
then completely dissipated. This is a singular 
fact. The young calf, or the dog, or any 
other of our domestic animals betrays no such 
positive fear at birth: But the dam, no mat- 
ter how gentle she may have been as a favor- 
ite horse for yexrs, a8 well as the colt itself, 
will endeavor to elude the caresses of man as 
soon as the colt has strength enough to use 
its limbs. He is a wise colt breaker | who 
loses no time in overcoming this timidity. 
Some breeders have adopted the practice of 
their most valuable brood mares drop 


ving 
ha s ey 


their foais in a large paddock, so that th 
the foals, and at once disarm them 


can handle : 
sags This can be 


of their instinctive fear of man. 
so successfully done, in a few days, that the 
n field, and when he grows up 


tin the ope 4 
rove vill never fail to come 


ure horsehood, ¥ ‘ 
eg owner, or even to gener siete a 
field, for their caresses. The colt is natoral y 
; ici ; but when that suspicion is over- 
suspicious, . ea 
come, then his affectionate confidence has no 
limit. Every thoughtful colt breaker, there- 
fore, will use his sagacity to accomplish this 
result by considerate kindness to the colts 
under his tuition. Another reprehensible 
practice to be avoided, is that of scar- 
ing the colts in the field in order to show to 
strangers their wonderful trotting action. Lot 
trotting is just as much liable to prove & de- 
jusion as an earnest of the colt’s trotting ca- 
pacity in harness, for many wondertul field 
trotters have never shown any great speed in 
harness. But if the coltis frequently scared 
in the field, in orderto display his trotting 
action, he is taught the injurious lesson, at 
the same time, that man is his naturalenemy, 
whose approach should be the signal of es- 
cape. This is evident, from the fact that when 
such colts are at last confined in box stalls 
for breaking, as soon as the dooris thrown 
open and man approaches, they rush fre- 
quently in a panic, to the remotest corner of 
the box, and tremble, with a sinking move- 
ment, almost to the floor, when his hand is 
outstretched to stroke their necks. It is ex- 
ceedingly questionable whether the colt-ring 
exercise at “Abdallah Park” and “Palo Alto” 
stock farms is not objectionable on this 
ground. There the unbroken colt is turned 
into a ring, guarded on both sides by a fence, 
and rigged sometimes in harness, but more 
frequently with nothing more than shoes and 
toe weights, is forced up to his trottimg speed 
by men insidé of the circle, who use loud 
cracking whip lashes, and stentorian voices. 
This method may gait the colt and teach 
him to acquire speed, but it must be to 
the sacrifice of his 


some extent at 
trust and confidence in man. Much 
more humane and considerate is the 


halter practice at ‘Forest Park.” Dr. Herr 
halter breaks his nursing colts, and as 
weanlings he has them led by swift-running 
grooms, who place one hand on the colt’s 
withers, while the other hand holds the halt- 
er strap. In this way the colt is daily prac- 
ticed in the broad hallways of the stables, till 
they can show trotting speed enough to car- 
ry the swiftest running groom to his tip-toes. 
Thus the colt is taught speed by the assist- 
ance of man, leaning as it were upon his 
friendship, instead of being frightened into 
his greatest action by the threatening ap- 
proach of his master. 

After the colt is perfectly halter broken, 
then comes the art of bitting him, and teach- 
ing him to guide at the touch of the reins. 
To accomplish this difticult lesson, nothing 
equals the judicious use of the “bitting rig- 
ging.” The bit should be made large and 
easy, provided with iron pendants, that the 
colt’s. attention may be attracted from the 
arduous trial of submission to man, by his 
using the tongue with these playthings. This 
may seem to be a trifling matterto the un- 
thinking horseman, but if he will notice how 
uniformly the colt will amuse himself by 
playing with them, he will conclude that 
these _ trifles are valuable adjuncts 
in breaking the colt. Great care 
should be taken in putting on the “bitting 
rigging.” The heels are the colt’s most et- 
fective weapons of defence, and he is very 
likely to use them when his tail, about which 
he is exceedingly sensitive, is lifted for the 
first time for the adjustment of the crupper. 
Many a colt has been taught to kick by the 
rough usage he received in submitting his 
dock to the crupper. If his tail is violently 
raised and the crupper is forced on with a 
wrench, he willcringe and squat, and en- 
deavor to wriggle away from the firm grasp 
of the manipulator, frequently accom- 
panying his efforts with plunging and kick- 
ing. To control the caudal appendage of the 
colt, requires as much delicate handling as to 
carefully bit his mouth. But this does 
not exhaust the skill required jin putting on 
the “bitting rigging,” Every colt rebels at 
the drawing of the girth. If this is rapidly 
and tightly buckled, he will regard the pro- 
cess as a means of discommoding, if not 
Positively injuring him, The girth, therefore, 
should be slowly and gently tightened, till 
the colt learns that the process means no 
bodily harm to him. Then the side-lines and 
the over check should be loosely buckled, and 
the colt should be turned into a level field, 
covered with sod, and free from all objects 
against wnich he can rub or over which he 
can stumble. 

The first day’s lesson should be confined to 
about thirty minutes’ duration. In that time 
the colt will feel for the bit, and back, and 


. turn, and walk, and work to free himself, till 


he is in a profuse perspiration. If the inqui- 
sition is continued longer, the colt is liable to 
become sulky or sullen. These vicious moods 
are to be avoided at all hazards. 

The bitting lesson may be extended in time, 
five or ten minutes every day fora week, at 
the end of which hg has literally broken him- 
self to the harness, including the bit, the 
check, the back strap, and the cerupper. 
Moreover, he has learned to know that the 
breaker means no harm to him; and he will 
not only come to him, but follow him 
wherever he may lead, plainly‘asking him, by 
his actions, as his friend, to release him from 
his confinement. 

Then the colt is ready to be taught the use of 
the driving lines. Up to this point there has 
been no necessity for the whip. Not eventhe 
stroke of the hand in correction has been in 
demand. But the careful use of the whip is 
now & valuable assistance. The lines are ad- 
justed, and the breaker stands behind the 
colt, and, straightening the lines, calls upon 
him to move forward. The colthas become 
80 much accustomed to following the break- 
er, that he is liable to turn suddenly and face 
the driver. This can only be avoided by a 
gentle tap With the whip, the steady pull on 
the reins, and the resolute tones of the voice. 
When the colt finally learns to walk in a 
Straight line, and feel the touch of the driver 
as he walks behind him, then he is rapidly 
becoming bridle-wise. Only one more lesson 


| 

is needed, and thatis toteach him to obey | 

the pullon one, instead of both lines, which | 
| enables the driver to guide him to the right or 


left at his will. This is speedily. accom- | 


| 
plished, and then the colt may be pronounced | 
harness-wise. The bridle should be open, at 
and then provided with winkers or 


| 


| first, 
| to both kinds of bridles. This precaution is | 
necessary, as in his horsehood there may be 
cogent reasons for exchanging one for the} 
other. 

The next step is to harness him to the ve- 
hicle. Many expert horsemen claim that he 
should be hooked in single harness first, and 
others are equally positive that double har- 
ness is the necessary preliminary operation. 
The advocates of the method of first breaking 
| the colt to single harness, claim that it teach- 
es him, at once, self-dependence, and that 
when thus broken thoroughly, he will readily 
drive in double harness; while the reverse, 
docility, isnot the case when he is first brok- 
en to double harness. 

While this is true in a qualified sense, if the 
ordinary mode of breaking the colt is adopted, 
yetitis questionable whether breaking to 
single harness, as now accomplished, does 
notreqguire longer time, more assistants, and 
involve greater danger of injuring the colt in 
| body and disposition, than ifthe practice of 
making haste more slowly, by adopting the 
double- harness lesson first, is not followed. 
If single harness is first resorted to, the colt 
is put into a two-wheeled breaking cart, with 
long, uncomfortable shafts, and bound over 
the coupling with confining kicking straps. 
The driver is mounted on the seat, holding 
the lines, while two assistants holding on to 
lines at each ring of the bit, walk or trot 
along at either side of the colt. Sometimes a 
fourth man runs behind the vehicle, to liftit 
in a line if a sudden whirl of the colt should 
cramp or turn it over. 

Now ell this equipment is enough to excite 
either the fear or the resentment of the aver- 
uge colt, evenof the most equable tempera- 
ment. He still has the power to balk, or rear 
or throw himself down; and it is not surpris- 
ing how often he resorts to some one of these 
vicious practices. The fine art in colt break- 
ingis to make it unnecessary for the colt ever 
to think of attempting any of these modes of 
rebellion; for, it must be remembered that 
the bad habits of most horses are largely ac- 
quired during the period of being broken to 
harness in their colthood. The idea of re- 
bellion must be thoroughly put out of his 
mind; confidence, the result of kindness and 
the sagacity of mind over superior brute 
force substituted therefor, without the colt 
being able to recognize the stratagem thus 
ueed to conquer him. 

In pursuance of these views, the writer de- 
cidedly prefers breaking-the colt to donble 
harness first, after having tried both meth- 
ods to his entire satisfaction. It is certain 
that any colt will be more tractable in double 
harness the first time he is hooked up, evenif 
his mate is an entire stranger, provided the 
mate is well broken, willing, and steady. But 
when the mate is kept in the stall, or, if that 
is impracticable, {in an adjoining stall, then 
the colt is much more likely to be obedient at 
every response of his docile mate. This is 
almost certain to be the case, if, for an hour 
previous to being harnessed, the wiry edge is 
taken from his fractiousness ,by being,sub- 
jected to the “bitting rigging.” 

When he starts in double harness, he should 
be sul jected to a drive of four or five miles, 
instead of one or two miles, as is generally 
practiced. The shorter drive is a case of mis- 
taken kindness, for the colt has not had suf- 
ficient work or discipline to make him 
obedient. Indeed, in one lesson he will be 
more thoroughly broken by a drive of five 
miles than he will be in a dozen lessons of 
one mile each. Nor should the handler avoid 
strange sights and sounds. Wherever the 
obedient mate will go, in the city and country, 
either near the cars or up to passiug wagons 
with flapping curtains or dangerous loads 
piled up high in the air, there the team should 
be driven. The colt from the fields will thus 
become accustomed to these unusual objects, 
with a gentle horse to jsteady him. There is 
nothing like courage that comes from the 
touch of the elbow to a timid nature, as 
Napoleon said of bravery on the battle field; 
and the shrinking colt derives much assur- 
ance from his fearless mate. After he has 
been driven ten or twelve times in double 
harness, so that it has become an old story, 
so that the weight to be pulled and the check 
and the guiding and turning from right to 
left and all the sights on the road have ceased 
to worry him, then he is ready to be 
driven in single harness. To make him go with 
out the slightest objection, only a simple 
stroke of sagacity is necessary. Let him be 
kept in the same stall, if possible, or, if that 
is impracticable,in an adjoining stall, with 
his mate. Every time the mate is led out to 
be watered or exercised, let him beled out 
immediately behind him. After a day or two 
of this treatment he will neigh to be led out 
after his mate. Then heis fully prepared to 
be driven in single harness, Let him be har- 
nessed in the shafts, and the driver be in posi- 
tion behind him. But before he is told to 
start, let him stand until his mateis led out 
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over-matching the fear, resentment, and 
superior strength of the unbroken colt, by the 
never-failing power of human kindness, link- 
ed with the valuable adjunct of human sa- 
gacity.—National Live Stock Journal. 





Trinket’s defeat of Phallas for the $2000 spe- 
cial purse at Rochester in 2:19, 2:16 
the betting community 


| by surprise. Before the start the pools sold 


$50 to $15in favor of Phallas, and after the 
first heat he was still the favorite at odds of 
$25 to $10, 

Dr. M. M. Hedges has sold the bay gelding 
Tony Newell, that has taken such a promin- 
ent part in the Circuit races, to Mr. C. M. 
Reed, of Erie, Pa. Tony Newellis by Clark 
Chief, out of amare by Embry’s Lexington, 
and has a record of 2:1913, made at the Roch- 
ester meeting in a dead heat with Wilson. 

Phallasisa mahogany bay stallion, with 
black points, anda small star in bis fore- 
head, 153'zhands high, weighs 1,150 ths in 
stud condition. He is not a fancy-looking 
horse, lengthy, but not lathy, plenty of sub- 
stance and power, no pacing angularity, but 
castinthe mold of the Mambrino family. 
His action marks him a Mambrino—it is long 
but not high, and he will bear rousing to get 
his best rate of speed. He wears no weights, 
only a medium shoe forward. 

The favorites were both beaten at Roch- 
ester, and charges of crookedness are made 
by those losing money in the pools. Wilson 
won the first two heatsin the 2.22 class, and 
made a dead heat with Tony Newell in the 
third, but lost the race, Newell taking the 
fifth, sixth and seventh heats, and Amelia C. 
the fourth. Time, 2.20!g, 2.2134, 2.1934, 2.24%, 
2.2114, 2.24, 2.2244. Another surprise was creat- 
ed on the special purse by Trinket’s beating 
Phallas in straight heats. Time, 2.19, 2.16, 
2.17. 

The pacing mare, Lucy, has done little since 
leaving her old trainerand driver, Sam Keys. 
At Cleveland she stayed in the stable, and at 
Buffalo was shut out. It reminds one of the 
other gray mare, Lady Suffolk, who never 
trotted a good race after parting with her 
driver Bryan. In the above cases the drivers 
were the owners. 

Entries for the special 2.19 class, to be trot- 
ted at Charter Oak Park, Sept. 6, fora purse 
of $10,000, are: Brown gelding Phailas, chest- 
nut mare Fanny Witherspoon, black stallion 
Director, chestnut mare Adele Gould, chest- 
nut gelding Overman, brown stallion J. B, 
Thomas, chestnut gelding Josephus, brown 
gelding Wilson, and chestnut mare Clemmie 
Ga, 





TORY. 


BREEDERS’ DIREC 


AMES W. JUDY, Tallula, Menard county, 

Ills., live stock auctioneer. Sales made 

in all parts of the country. Refers to any 
breeder in the west. 





HIL. C. KIDD, Lexington, Ky., live stock 

auctioneer. Sales promptly attended to 

in all parts of the country. Correspondence 
solicited. 





P. MUIR, Chicago, II11., live stock auction- 

. eer. Sales made in any part of the United 

States or Canada. All correspondence prompt- 
ly answered. 





OL. JOHN SCOTT, Nevada, Iowa, live stock 

auctioneer. Sales made in all parts of 
the country, atreasonable rates. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 

« Horn Cattle, Poland China Hogs and 

wens Sheep. Anything inthe herd tor 
sale. 


W. BLA‘ 'KFORD, Bonaparte, Lowa, Breed- 

e er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 

invited. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 








BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 

- large English Berkshire Swine ot the best 

quality. Imported stock at head of herd. 
Catalogue and price list free. 

| ear Ae AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 

and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 





HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 
ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
forsale. Inspection invited. 





pt ES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 

Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
Prices reasonable. 


wold sheep. 
head of herd. 





NGUS AND GALLOWAY CATTLE—W. H. 
and A. Leonard, Meunt Leonard, Mo., im- 
porters and breeders of Angus and Galloway 
cattle and Spanish and native Jacks. 
W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merinosheep, 
« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Rocheport, Mo. Has 400 rams ready for this 
year’s service. 





HARLES E. LEONARD, proprietor Ra- 

venswood herd of Shorthorn Cattle, im- 
ported Spanish Jacks and Jennets and Meri- 
no Sheep, Bell Air, Cooper Co., Mo., or Prince- 
ton, Mo. P. R. R. 


IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 





in front of him. Whenthe mate is thus walk- 
ed in front of him a step or two, he will walk 
off after him without the driver even calling 
upon him to move. Of course, it would be 
wise for the driver to anticipate this desire to 
follow his mate by asking him to go simul- 
taneously with his own desire to start. 

The writer has adopted this practice, and 
in no single instance has the colt refused to 
go. Indeed he has been so willing to start 
that the idea never entered his head to pro- 
test. Six colts werethus broken tosingle and 
double harness withintwo weeks, without the 
use of breaking wagons or kicking straps, 
and there was not the semblance of opposi- 
tion or accident, although they were high- 
| born and high-strung. After the colt has been 
permitted to follow his mate a few moments 
during his first lessonin single driving, the 
mate should be led suddenly toone side, 
and the driver by word or gentle tap of the 
whip, should urge the colt forward. He has 
now become sufficiently used tothe single 
harness to respond to the command, and he 
will move forward to the perfect satisfaction 
of the driver. This first lesson in single har- 
ness should be extended to a drive of at least 
five miles, which will accustom the colt to 
single harness work, within the space of an 
hour, to a surprising extent. The next day 
he should be started after his mate in the 
same way, and for three or four drives in suc 
cession, when he will have been so thorough- 
ly broken, provided the driver has stopped 
and @frted him several times on his previous 
difivés, as to accustom him to stop and start 
at command, without the aid of his mate. 

Thus, by the use of the bitting machine,and 
the obedient mate, the most refractory colt 
can be thoroughly broken, with and without 
binds, to single and double harness, with 
much less labor, cruelty, time, and expense 
thanin any other way the writer has ever 
seen practiced throughout a wide range of 
observation in the large horse raising dis- 
tricts of this country. This method will com-’ 
mend itself to all horsemen who believe in 








for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd, 
H. & THOS. C. EVANS, Sedalia, Mo., 
« Breeders of Short-Horn Cattle, Berk- 
shire Hogs. Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
Chickens and Pekin Ducks, 


W. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., breeds and 

« deals im Thoroughbred Merino Sheep of 
largest size and best quality. Rams and ewes 
always forsale at prices as low as the lowest. 








C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, Iowa, breeder 

- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 


Wire R. KING, Peabody, Marshall, Saline 
Co., Mo., breeder of Short-horn cattle 
and Cotswold sheep. Grand Airdrie No. 8659 
S. H. R. a Renick Rose of Sharon at head of 
herd. Goodstock for sale. 
PALMER, Sturgeon, Boon County, Mo., 
« breeder of Short-horn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Fifth Duke of Acklem (Rose of Sharon) 
and Commander (pure) Booth at head of 
herd. 
Logged gered cs Independence, Mo., im- 
porter and breeder of registered Ameri- 
Satisfaction guaranteed to 











can Merino sheep. 
purchasers. 


ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 

burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 

registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at headof flock. Call or write. 


R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike et a Mo., 
- importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


P 8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
+ porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 


ERSEY RED HOGS bred and for sale b 
Rozzelle & Peck, Breckenridge, Caldwell 
unty,Mo. Young pigs for sale. 


T. McCULLY & BRO., Lees Summit, Mo. 

» breeders and importers of thoroughbred 

Merino sheep of the very best strains. Prices 
reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. 


on BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 




















MAN’S | RURAL Wo 


The Property of THEODORE 


wi STEINMETZ, § 


The offerings will consist of 145 cows, heife 
calves. Altogether a grand display of fine cow 
ing families 


imp. Gulnare, imp, Britannia, imp. Mrs. Motte, 
sired by such bulls as: 8379 imp. 4th Duke of Cl 
of Barrington lth, 11230 Mazurka Duke, 6607 in 
2d (31298), 6749 Mazurka Duke 2d, 27247, 3329 C 
Joe Airdrie 10288, 4231 Red Jacket 3d 

These 


proper size will have calves by their sides by, ¢ 
9388 The Chevalier 339s y 
elstane 13th, A. H. B. vol. 20. 

The entire lot will be sold without reserve. 
held under shelter. Lunch will be served each 
at 12 o’clock sharp. 

TEKMS—Cash, or a credit of four months, b 
terest trom date. * 

Catalogues will be ready by Sept. 10th, and 


Col. L. P. MUIR, Auctioneer, 
Chicago, Ill. 





And a Draft of 20 Head of Females from the Herd of SAMUEL 


Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 2 


Lafayette Co., on Chicago & Alton R. R. and Lexington Branch of Missouri Pacific. ) 


Imp. Hilpa, imp. Young Mary, imp. Mazurka tmp. Royal Charmer, imp. Lady 
ng! ‘ a, ‘ g Mary, . Maz a,t \ t 4 - Lad 
Newham, imp. Desdemona (Red Daisy), Brides, | : 


cattle combine purity of blood and individual meritin an exceeding degree, and 
as to size and milking qualities are unsurpassed by any herd in the country. 


87, 9841 Duke ot Barrington llth, 11230 Mazurka Duke, or Prince of Ath- 
Four finer bulls grace no herd in the land. 


aE 


LD. 


GREAT JOINT 


OF THE ENTIRE WILLOW BRANCH HERD OF 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 





SALE 


BATES, Bates City, Missouri, 


teinmetz, Mo., 


and 25, at Higvinsville, Mo., 


‘Ts and heifer calves, and 23 bulls and bull 
8, heifers and bulls, representing the follow- 


(imp. Rose by Skipton), imp. Multifiora, 
and the imp. Teeswater and Durham Cow; 
arence 26188, 9388 The Chevalier 33987, 9841 Duke 
ip. J 23526, 10047 Grand Duke of Thorndale 
ol. Spears 16224, 3330 Col. Townsley 16525, 2084 
8920, Prince of Athelstane 18th, &c., &c. 








1 ‘ All females of 
or be in Calf to one of the four following bulls: 


Sale positive, “rain or shine,” as it will be 
day at eleven o’clock sharp and sale begins 
ankable note, with 8 per cent per annum in- 
can be had on application to either 
THEUDORE BATES, 
Bates City, Mo. 





—O 


sixty head of Short-Horn Cattle, fifty fen 


the following well-known families: 


Quality and In 


these cattle have no superior. 


Kentucky and Missouri, 


L. P. MUIR, Auctioneer. 


Public Sale 
SHORT- HORN CATTLE. 


We will sell at Public Sale in Breckenridge, Caldwell County, Mo.,Oct. 9th, 1883, 
e 
Rose of Sharons, Phylises, White Roses, 


of Goodness, Lady Bates, Annettes, Mrs. Mottes and other good families. 


They have been selected from the very best herds of 


gae°TERMS LIBERAL, and made known on Day of Sale. 


Breckenridge is on the H. & St. Joe R. R., 80 miles east of Kansas City, 16 miles 
west of Chillicothe and 60 miles east of St. Joseph. 


Catalogues will be printed and can be had on application, Sept. 10. 


B——. 


ales and ten young bulls, consisting o 


Young Marys Lady Elizabeths, Floras, Matildas, Duchess of Sutherlands, Duchess 


For 


dividual Merit, 


JOS. SCOTT, 
H. D. AYRES. 








B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Caldwell 
+ county, Mo., breeder of Merino sheep. 
7,000 to select from. Call or write. Prices 


reasonable. 
OS. E. MILLER, Ellwood Stock Farm, 
Belleville, Ill., breeder of Holstein cattle, 
Shropshire sheep and Yorkshire swine. 








Os F. MILLS, Springfield, Ills., importer 
Jand breeder of Clydesdale horses, Jersey 
cattle, Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. 
Purity of blood and reasonable prices guaran- 
teed. 


HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 











R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty heac 

to select from. Send for catalogue, Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls, 


D*. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-hoin cat- 
tle. Ornanthe Duke at head of herd. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





ot Short-Horn Cattle, Cotswold Sheep. 


Org TODD, Fayette, Mo., Breeder 
at the head of herd. 


Sharon Geneva 10497 
Young bulls for sale. 


V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
.Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys Qnilk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
iana, Mo. 





ETH WARD & SON, Westport, Mo., breed- 

ers of the best families—Airdrie Duchess- 
es, Fletchers, Barringtons, Kirklevingtons, 
Wild Eyes,Roan Duchesses,j}Hudson Duchess- 
es, Constances, Minas, Hilpas, Darlingtons, 
Craggs, Rose of Sharons, Vellums, Mazurkas, 
Miss Wileys, Barmpton Roses, Young Marys. 
Oxtord of Vinewood 34d, 33427, at head of herd. 
Young stock for sale 


W. ASHBY, Locust Grove Herd, Calhoun, 
« Mo., Breeder of Berkshire swine of the 
largest and best — Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 
arn lies 





ERMAN ROESCH, St. Louis, Mo., Bird 
Fancier and Pet stock Breeder, will buy, 
sell and exchange High-class Poultry, Pig- 
eons and pet stock. Has forsale: Dogs, Rab- 
bits, Guinea-pigs, Ferrets, Maltese cats, Ca- 
naries, Red-birds, Mocking-birds. Eggs for 
hatching from 20 varieties of land and water 
fowls. Send stamp for price list. 


PURE BRED YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Crossed Yorkshire and Berkshire, and cross- 
ed Yorkshire and Chester (the best cross) for 
sale. Send for prices. J. H. PARSONS, 
Foristell, St. Charles Co., Mo. 











USSELL & AKERS, 


Sams to H.H.Russell) 


arrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thoroughbred Poland China i 










’ 
Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Corresvondence solicited. 





az Premium Chester 
iaite, Berkshire and Po- 
China Pigs «& fine 

Setter Dogs,ScotchUol- 

lies and Fox Hounds,bred 
= byALEX. PEOPLES, West 
Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 


PUBLIC SALE 










Fine Sheep. 


I will offer for sale at public auction on the 
farm on which I now reside, two miles west 
of Sheldon, Vernon Co., Mo., on 


Tuesday, the 25th Day of September 


next, about Twelve Hundred head, mostly 
fine grade Merino Sheep; also other kinds of 
stock. Having sold my farm,is the reason 
for offering my stock for sale. The Southern 
division of the. Missouri Pacific R. R. running 
through Sheldon makes it easy of access. 

E. C. BRIGHT. 


-jonly invited but. solicited. 


IMPORTED HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 





ST, LOUIS FAIR! 


SECOND to NONE in the WORLD 


IN THE 


230 YEAR OF ITS PROSPERITY, 


WILL OPEN 


MONDAY, OCT. 1ST, 


AND CLOSE SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1883 
UNDER CONDITIONS WHICH PROMISE 
A MOST GRATIFYING SUCCESS. 


The Premium List 


AMOUNTS TO 


Over $50000! 


The exhibition of Fine Stock, of Agri- 

cultural Implements, of Machinery and 

Mechanical displays, Works of Art and 

Textile Goods promises this year to sur- 

pass all former exhibitions. The grounds 

have been enlarged, giving ample room 

for the Agricultural and Mechanieal dis- 

plays, which last year exceeded the lim- 

its assigned them. The improvements 
in the shape of roadways, drainage and 
new buildings have been completed, and 
tne Fair Grounds are now as beautiful as 
modern science can make them. The 
Zoological*Department has been largely 
increased in the past year. All railroads 
and steamboats will carry passengers 
and freight to the Fair at reduced rates. 
Regular stock sales each day on the 
ground. All the old features which have 
made the annual Fairs celebrated, not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the whole world, have been retained. 
The premium hist has been increased.and 
itis confidently predicted that the com- 
ing Fair, to which your attention is in- 
vited, will surpass all its predecessors. 
Letters directed to the Secretary will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


CHARLES GREEN, Pres’t, 
FESTUS J. WADE, Sec’y. 


~ NOTE THE FOLLOWING 


Remarkable Testimonials ! 


on L, A. Knight’s Asthma and Hay Fe- 
ver Cure. Price per bottle one dollar. 
For shle by Richardson & Co., of St. 
Louis, and all druggists. 

Prof. R. H. Holbrook writes, National 
Normal University, Lebanon, O., June 
Ist, 1883 

Mr. L. A. KniGut—I could have re- 
ported to you that the Asthma Cure, 
Which I received from you last Spring a 
year ago, so completely cured me of my 
Asthma that I have searcely thought of 
it during the past long hard winter. This 
is my vunly excuse for not writing you 
sooner. Very respectfully, 

R. Hl. HOLBROOK, 








Our herd now numbers 
400 head of pure bred Hol- 
steins, 350 of all ages im- 
ported this year, We have 
matured cows that have but- 
ter records of from 16 to 24 
pounds per week. This is the 
breed for the practical far- 
mer, combining the three 
great qualities of Milk, But- 
ter and Beef. We have se- 
lected our cattle in Holland 
with great care and at a 
very heavy expense. Every 
animal will be priced to 
those who wish to buy, but 
issue no catalogues. An in- 
spection of our herd is not 


Those writing will please 

give full address. 

J. W. STILLWELL & CO., 
Troy, Ohio. 

Office in town. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 
T have one of the largest herds in the coun- 
try composed of the choicest and most fash- 
jonable strains, all registered in the A.J.C.C. 
Herd Register. Young bulls cheap. Yorks 
shire pigs. R. R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 


MerinoRams 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned has for sale ninety head of 
thoroughbred Spanish Merino Rams and one 
hundred Ewes. They are large and in good 
condition and heavy shearers. Have also 
Durham cattle, Poland China hogs and Plym- 
oth Rock Fowls. Prices low. 
MRS, C. PUGSLEY, 
Independence, Mo. 

Farm only half a mile north of town. 











The Standard Bred Trotting Stallion, 
MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 
hands high, he by Merchant (599), he by Alex- 
ander’s Bekmont (64), both their dams by 
Mambrino Chief (11); dam 7rojana by Trojan 
(312), he by Flying Cloud (134), he by Vt. Black 
Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by Andrew 
Jackson (4), Trojan’sdam by Abdallah (1), the 
sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian (10), stands at 
the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on the 
Olive Street road five miles west of the St. 
Louis city court house. He is descended from 
the best trotting families on the side of both 
sire and dam, and is tast and jlevel-headed. 
He won a $2,000 match race when three years 
old, within sixty days after having his first 
harness put upon him, over C. L. Hunt’s Cash 
Boy—double distancing him the first heat. 
Terms, $25 in advance. Pasturage for mares 
from a distance $1.50 per week. Address 

C. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD Office, 600 Olive St., St. Louis. 


WANTED! 


A live man, with five or sfx thousand dol- 
lars, to take a gif interest in sirup factory. 
Are now working full tine; acres of as 
good cane as ever grew to worK up. Re nm 
for selling, more c wanted. Address ELK 








August 2%, 1883. 





Thousands of the old pupils and friends 
of Prof. Heber Holbrook will read the 
above with pleasure. ’ 
From James Grey, Esq., Sherwood, 
Calumet Co., Wis., May 28th, 1883: 
Your medicine seems to be doing all 
that can be desired in my case. I have 
not had Asthma for some time, and I do 
not take cold nearly as often as [used to. 
I have indeed been free from one for a 
long time, and yet the weather this 
spring has been very wet and change- 


able. Respectfully, JAMES GRAY. 
L. E. Sackson, Afton, N. Y., writes 
Jan. 26, 1883: 


1 took the medicine as directed, as soon 
as the Hay Fever was gone. I[ have great 
confidence in the remedy, and think it 
will do all it is recommended to do. 

Respectfully, L. E. JACKSON. 

Send for treatise on Asthma and Hay 
Fever, to L. A. Knight, 15 East Third 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FARMERS’ SAW MILL 


A TEN HORSE POWER 
DRIVES IT. 


Send for 
Circulars to 


CHANDLERE 













Plymouth Rock fowls a specialty. Stock 
rocured trom the best breeders in the United 
tates, and not confinedin yards, but have 


unlimited range. Fowls are vigorous and 
healthy. Eggs carefully packed for setting— 
shipping sately any distance—at $2 for thir 
teen. Fowls for sale—send for circular. Ad- 


dress, 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








2 TON WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TO. 
tg 
The hy PRES, te ef 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRIC 


(R LIST 
FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
BEST FORGE MADE LIGHT WORK, 8 
Se: Sevucrsencemanyee 
isin, Woaeaer oat 








“Ihave about finished Saco. fmanure 
over seventy-five acres with the KEMP MA- 
NURE SPREADER, and find it all you claim 
them to be; in fact, it is invaluable to me. It 
has already paid for itself in saving the cost 
of spreading by hand, as labor is so high and 
inefficient with us.” See advertisement of 
Kemp’s Manure Spreader, on 2d page. 





"ts wanted. 90 best sell. 





CITY SYRUP WORM, Elk City, Kan. 


$250 ssssietissee eens 
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The Home Circle, 


OVER THE ORCHARD FENCE. 
It peared to me I wa’ant no use out in the 
fleld to-day. 
| a somehow,couldn’t swing th 
the new-mown hay. 
An’ so I thought I’d jest set here among the 
apple trees, a 
To rest awhile beneath their shade an’ watch 
the buzzin’ bees. 
Well, no! Can’t say I’m tired, but I somehow 
wanted rest; 
To be away from everything seemed sorter to 
be best; 
For every time I go around where there is 
human kind, 
I kinder hunger after what I know I cannot 
find. 
It’s sing’lar how in natur’ the sweet apple 
blossoms fall, } 
The breeze it "pears to know and pick the 
purtiest of *em all; 
It’s only rugged ones, perhaps, can stand 
agin’ the blast-- 
The frail and delicate are made too beautiful 
to last. 


Why, right here in the orchard, among the 
oldest there, ; 

I had a nice young apple tree, jest startin’ out 
to bear, : 

An’ when the ekinocial storm comes tearin 
cross the farm 

It tore that up, while to the rest it didn't do 
no harm. 

An’ so you’ve been away a spell? Well, how 
is things in town? 

Dare say it’s gettin’ close and hot. To take it 
up an’ down 

1 like the country best. I’m glad to see you’re 
lookin’ spry. 

No! things don’t go just right with me; I 
scarcely can say why. 


e scythe nor toss 


O, yes! The crop is looking fair, I’ve no right 
to complain, 

My corn runs well, an’ I’ve gota purty stand 
of grain; 

My hay is almost made, an’ Betsy— Well, yes! 
Betsy? She’s so so— 

She never is as hearty as she ought to be, you 
know. 


The boys? They’re in the medder lot down 
by the old mill race; 

As fine a piece of grass ground asI’ve got 
upon the place; 

It’s queer how, when the grass grows wp, an 
gits to looking best, , 

That then’s the time to cut it down. It’s so 
with all the rest 


Of things in natur’,I suppose. The harvest 
comes for all 

Some day, but I can't understand just why 
the best fruit fall; 

The Lord knows best. He fixes things to suit 
his own wise laws;}' 

An’ yet it’s cur’ous oftentimes to figger out 
the cause. 


Mirandy? Yes, she’s doin’ well; she’s helpin’ 
mother now 

About the house. A likely girl to bake, or 
milk a cow, : 

An’— No! I'm not half the man I were ten 
year ago; 

But then the years will tell upon the best of 
us, you know. 





Another? Yes, our Lizzie were the best one 
of them all; 

Our baby, only seventeen, so sweet an’ fair, 
an’ tall. 

Jest like a lily; always good, yet cheerful, 
bright an’ gay— : 

We laid herin the churchyard, over yonder, 
yesterday. 


‘That’s why I felt I wa’ant no use out in the 
field to-day. 

I somehow couldn’t swing the scythe nor toss 
the new-mown hay; 

An’ so I thought I'd jest sit down among the 
trees an’ rest; 

‘These things comes harder when we’re old; 
but then the Lord knows best. 

—Henry J. Shellman, in Boston Transcript. 


A Kindly Greeting. 


DEAR HOME CrRcLE: Many months 
have passed away since last 1 mingled 
with the happy members of the charmed 
Circle, though I have ever been watch- 
ing their movemeats with a varied inter- 
est, with always a glad welcome for 
those whose efforts have been to instruct 
or please. ‘To all the old friends and 
constant members of the Circle, Semper 
Fidus sends a friendly greeting. 

To those, with faces new and pens un- 
tried, he sends a hearty welcome. There 
is no loftier, grander motive in the 
human breast, than that which strives to 
Swell the sum of human happiness. The 
word, the deed, the pen—the very look, 
the smile of cheerful kindness, helps dis- 
pel the gathering mists ot woe. ‘Then let 
us strive, in every way we can, to replace 
the thistle with the flowering shrub, and 
toengraft the rosebud upon the stalk 
that ars but thorns. Now that the 
summer’s heat will soon be mellowed 
with the autumn breeze, we will expect 
tosee many of the absent ones back 
again. Come, let us gather up ems 
of friendly feeling cndot earnest ght, 
and place them in the Circle for the com- 
mon good of all. SEMPER Fipus. 

Southwest Mo., Aug. 20, 1883. 








Our Mother's Grave. 


I come this time with a heavy heart, 
knowing full well I will have your sym- 
pathy. I feel sometimes as if my heart 
would break, when I think of her whose 

rave I have just been to decorate with 
flowers. , 

And to-day, While by her grave, my 
mind goes back to my childhood, when 
kneeling by her side she taught me to 
pray to our Father in heaven for his 
protecting love and guiding care. With 
her hand upon my head, or, fondly 
pressed to her bosom, she would teac 
me how to live thatI might become a 
christian and an honored member of so- 
ciety. Oh Mother! Mother? will God 
permit you in his heavenly kingdom to 
still watch over your dear children in 
this world? If so, I am sure you are 
very near me now. Heavenly, blessed 
thought. Dear friends, what a comfort 
it is to be able to visit our dear departed 
friend’s | pee and place upon them 
tributes of love and affection. - | 
Freed from the toils and sorrows of earth, 

Thy spirit has winged its flight 
Across the dark valley and shadows of death, 

To the beautiful fields of light. 

To the beautiful flelds of light and life 

On the banks of that flowing river; 

Where sorrow and death no more shall come, 

But bliss forever and ever. 

Why is it Isee so many vacant seats? 
Where are the absent members? We miss 

you when you are absent,and sotong too. 
D 


Why not come and 
Circle? fill your places in the 


Idyll, is it possible that little darling | 


babe occupies vour every thought, that 
you can’t give us just one moment of 
time? Just step in and smile on us, if 
only for ever so short a time. 

May Myrtle, can’t you get time to fill 
your place in the Circle more regularly? 
Do try just a little. 

Daisy Dell, Wild Flower, Lloyd Guyot, 
Paulus, Frank, and many others seats I 
see left vacant. Why is this? Let us 
have our Circle better attended and more 
complete. It certainly would be more 
entertaining to us all. And I am _ very 
sure our dear President, Col. Colman, 
would be pleased to see you all in your 
seats more regularly. 

Rosa AUTUMN. 

In a postscript Rosa Autumn says she 
will come again directly on another page 
and we have to say she will be always 
welcome there as here. 





Frank's Fancies’ Freaks. 


SUNDAY LAWS. 

To fairly estimate a writer’s remarks 
and statements, concomitant facts or 
circumstances cannot be neglected, or 
ignored, without doing him a manifest 
injustice. Now, what are the circum- 
stances surrounding the writer, who 
wrote on Sunday Laws. and whose arti- 
cle was published in COLMAN’s RURAL 
WORLD of July 26? Briefly, they are the 
following: The saloons of St. Louis and 
other large cities of Missouri, and the 
small ones too, for aught he knows to the 
contrary, are freely allowed to sell 
liquor on six days of the week,, and I 
may surely question the great good that 
can be effected by closing them on Sun- 
day, or whether any good whatever is 
effected by so o— This is a de- 
batable question, and of such a nature, 
too, that the fact of my taking the nega- 
tive or affirmative side, ought not to 
have been deemed worthy of. blame; but 
itis a characteristic trait of budding, 
gushing manhood, to condemn in un- 
measured terms, any opinion that may 
happen to thwart its initial, crude no- 
tions. I excuse thee, young man; thy 
too incoherent utterances are, as I might 
almost say, neught else than ;the natural 
defects of thy present state of mental de- 
velopment. Advancing age will doubt- 
less tone down the offensive exuberances 
of youthful inconsideration, and conse- 
quent natural impetuosity. 

The moderate use of beer and other 
liquors cannot be condemned, and the 
law that forbids their sale or use, is 
merely penal in its effects. As my re- 
marks do not call for the discussion of 
the prohibition question, or the evils re- 
sulting from liquor’s intemperate use, I 
decline to take it up, as irrelevant to the 
subject under discussion, at least in the 
only way in which, just now, I choose to 
view it. 

Our views in regard to the observance 
of the Sabbath, are, I suppose, radically 
different. But what I have said, cannot, 
Iimagine, be fairly construed, as aim- 
ing at the abolition of proper Sunday ob- 
servances. I do, however, most decid- 
edly object to too much law or restraint, 


{as whisky and other ardent drinks wouid 
| be more freely used than on any other 
\ day of the week. 


garbling my sentences. I have not spok- 
en against all Sunday laws, butI do 
| strongly oppose oppressive Sunday en- 
actments, which unnecessarily abridge, 
or restrain the liberty of the citizen. Pub- 
lic sentiment, and next the ballot, will 
eventually settle this much vexed ques- 
tion. 

What yon say farther on about the 
James and the Younger boys, is entirely 
‘foreign to the subject under discussion. 
Your lucid remarks about morbid crav- 
ings, I pass by, as I do not choose to dis- 
cuss the successive parts of a garbled 
sentence, which ought not to be so con- 
sidered; but in its entirety. I insert the 
following sentence entire: “I am sure, 
that the liberty loving spirit of this age 
and country will so exert, and will so 
unmistakably assert itself, that we shall 
never be callea on to deplore the enact- 
ment of such a villainous concatenation 
of tyrannical laws, that would be the key 
note to the death of religious and civil 
liberty.’’ Let any fair minded. intelligent 
person, read the immediately preceding 
sentence, and connect it with the one 
just given above, and then I would con- 
fidently venture to say, that no one 
could possibly draw the inferences, that 
Frank has so recklessly drawn. If I had 
used the word license, instead of liberty, 
in the last sentence, Frank’s conclusions 
might be regarded as sufficiently de- 
ducible from the premises; but since I 
did not use the word license, nor any 
other word, or words of like import, I 
decline to follow Frank in his erratic 
line of reasoning. ‘Towards the end, 
Frank becomes pathetic, and pours out 
the vials of his wrath on the unoffending 
word ‘unclosed,’? and styles its use 
demagogic. Perhaps he vaguely meant to 
insinuate, that the word open should have 
been used in preference. Cavilling, cap- 
tious, carping, censorious critic, I would 
like to call your attention to the follow- 
ing sentence, which is found near the 
end of my article on the Sunday Law 
question: **Extremes of religious senti- 
ment are progressive as well as aggres- 
sive, and when able, they will control 
man no less in his civil, than in his re- 
ligious relations.”? Friend Frank, read 
Cobbett’s Reformation, a ‘work written 
by a Protestant. In it you may see the 
various enactments of a dominant re- 
ligious sentiment, backed by the power 
of the State and the cruelties therein de- 
scribed, ought to be sufficient to inspire 
free men, and the lovers of freedom, with 
a fixed, abiding and unalterable deter- 
mination, to keep every species of re- 
ligious fanaticism under due control. 
We have had examples, even in this, our 
own country, of the excesses to which 
the religious sentiment drives its vota- 
ries. 

The early history of the New England 
States and of. Virginia, affords us abun- 
dant proofs of the necessity of curbing 
the outbursts of religious fanaticism, 
when it dares to step beyond the pounds 
of right reason. Crude religious decla- 
mation, Frank, tand not to the point at 
that, will not always pass unchallenged 
by sensible people. If they are shorn of 
too much of their liberty, no matter on 
what day this may happen, you may 





on this point. Had Sunday a voice, it 
might justly exclaim: Oh! save me from 
my friends, whose intemperate and in- 
discriminate zeal inflicts on me my most 
deadly wounds, and whose fiery zeal,un- 
supported and unguided by knowledge, 
only serves to increase the evils, which 
otherwise, I might most easily remedy. 
My sentiments on this subject have 
been well considered, and guardedly and 
moderately stated. Your attack, how- 
ever, in regard to my views, is reckless to 
the last degree. Take my advice, friend 
Frank, consult Webster Unabridged, on 
social and reckless, and then candidly 
confess, how very reckless you have 
shown yourself in your uncalled for at- 
tack on me. I reject the substitution of 
your moral sentiment, as I consider re- 
ligious sentiment to be the proper word 
to express the meaning, which I intend 
to convey. There is a vast difference be- 
tween moral and religious sentiment. 
The morbid, religious sentiment of a 
community might require many things 
to be done, or omitted, which bear little, 
or no relation to morality. A few words 
of explanation, I now regard as in order. 
Were a farmer to use five horses where 
three would be amply suflicient,then and 
there would we have a reckless expendi- 
ture of force; and were he to invite his 
friends to an infare, and send them home 
fasting, he would be guilty of violating 
their social rights. Were he, however, 
to treat them in right royal style, and 
such a guest would drown reason in 
wine, then such a guest would abuse the 
social rights of his host; and were this 
guest to go staggering along the streets, 
then would he violate the civil rights of 
the citizens. Were he, in the next place, 
taken to the hospital and reduced to 
death's door, and should the services of 
a clergyman of his choice be refused him 
we would have a clear case of the viola- 
tion of his religious rights. Finally, his 
legal rights might be violated by a total 
disregard of his last will and testament. 

In the course of your strictures, you 
incorrectly strive to maintain, that if it 
is wrong to close legitimate places of 
amusement on Sunday, then it would be 
wrong to forbid any legitimate work on 
Sunday. I deny your conclusion, and I 
thus distinguish: Inthe case of most 
of those, who frequent places of legiti- 
mate amusement on Sunday, as the parks, 
the Fair Grounds, ete., this performance 
on their part is not a servile work. It is 
to them a mere amusement, and they can 
enjoy it to their hearts’ content, and still 
find ample time for complying with their 
obligation of Sunday worship. The ser- 
vice of God is a voluntary act, and the 
increasing of Sunday restraint will not 
much advance the cause of religion. 

Servile works, as a general thing, are 
forbidden in Christian communities. But 
stop all servile work on Sunday, as I 
have elsewhere stated, and then who is 
so blind as not to see, that this would re- 
sult in the total abolition of the Sunday, 
as a day of rest and relaxation, in regard 
to far the larger number of the inhabi- 
tants of the populous cities. I have al- 
ready sufficiently explained this: I, 
therefore, refrain from further repeti- 
tions. 

“Only once grant, etc,’ Frank now 


- 


* becomes virtuously indignant, and the 


gist of his reasoning is this: 'The saloons 
ought to be closed on Sunday, and the 
result would be the sanctification of the 
Sunday. I deny the correctness of such 
a conclusion, as the numberless facilities 
afforded for obtaining liquors on Satur- 
day, would mainly, if not wholly and in- 
evitably, defeat the end proposed to be 
accomplished by the Sunday law. In 





fact, it would make bad much worse, 


rest assured that a reaction will infallibly 
come, and then the friends of rational 
Sunday observances, may not find it so 
easy a task to stem the sweeping, raging 
adverse current of unduly repressed hu- 
man rights. And among these Frank, 
there is none that is sweeter to the hu- 
man soul than freedom of thought and 
action. 

Oh! naughty Frank, you have said so 


many and such funuy things in 
relation to my first article on the 
Sunday question, that I really be- 


gin to suspect, that after all,’ you are 
surely just a bitofa wag. Try, try, 
again, Frank. I have two more articles 
on the Sunday question, that I wishfully 
trust may meet with your supreme ap- 
probation. Nodoubt in years to come 
you will better understand the issues of 
life and death, and the roads that lead 
thereto, and then you will be astounded 
at the narrowness of the channel, through 
which your thoughts now do flow. Not 
unlike an angry torrent sweepin 
down a mountain side, dealing death ant 
destruction to all that come within its 
reach. 

The torrent now has ceased its ragings, 
and, changed into a-placid stream, it 
majestically sweeps along in its benefi- 
cent course, meandering through charm- 
ing, boundless stretches of meadow land 
and yellow, waving flelds of grain, dis- 
pensing blessings, unnumbered to the 


happy cultivators of the soil. Not 
unlike old age, enriched with the 


garnered treasures of a cultivated youth, 
culminating in the matured and rational 
enjoyments of a ripe old age, beautifully 
repaying the aged farmer’s well-spent 
days, and fitly ushering him forward on 
to the enjoyment of untold bliss, in the 
thrice happy mansions of the blessed, 
replete with the exultant songs of Christ’s 
crowned heroes. 

Finally, friend Frank, allow me the 
exquisite pleasure of regaling you with a 
poetic effusion, 

Andif, perchance, the plural forward move, 

Displace it not from most unwonted groove: 

KANSAS. 
Sweet Kansas, in most doleful plight, 

Caught flre about the Sunday right. 

From outward bark, to inmost core, 

Incensed they grew, so very more. 

With eye severe, they ruffled view, 

The height of knowledge, as they knew. 
Missouri’s shores, they wrathful leave, 

And for her sias they hotly grieve; 

Yet, still, the mighty wonder grew, 
That, heads so small, too much they knew. 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON. 





Robert Burns. 


Nature never gave birth to a truer 
poet than Robert Burns. He was born 
in a land amid scenes as lovely as ever 
greeted the eyes of man. Lofty moun- 
tains, waving forests, plashing lakes and 
murmuring streams with their crystal 
waters, and blue skies revealed their se- 
crets to him while yet a boy. Mingling 
in such scenes, it is no wonder that his 
soul became deeply tinctured with the 
naked truths which nature daily taught 
him. No wonder his sensitive heart got 
so close to Nature and was tuned by her 
as a player tunes his guitar. He listened 
to her whisperings. His hand felt the 
pulse of her great heart, and its throbs 
awakened responsive throbs in his own 
life. His songs were the echoes of Na- 
ture’s unvoiced melodies, tender, true 
and pathetic. He was bound down by 
no false dogmas. His creed was the im- 
pulses of his heart. Fret from all guile, 
he led no seeret life. Regulated by no 
set of rules, he not unfrequently commit- 
ted errors censurable in the judgment of 





a) 
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I protest against Frank’s glib way of} cept the noble in heart. 
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society. Asa child of gnature he was | 


willing to meet all men on a common 
level. He recognized no nobility ex- 
Neither rags 
nor velvet made the man beneath. Titled 
rank he regarded as of no merit within 
itself. He was the poet of the people 
and for them, a peasant whom the peas- 
antry honored and loved as their own. 
He knew them and their privations. He 
was acquainted with their griefs and 
their joys; their loves, their passions 
were his. He sang to them in a familiar 


voice. He ate with them, drank with 
them and slept with them. Tam 
O’Sbanter, John Anderson, High- 


land Mary, Mary in Heaven, are pictures 
of his experience, bearing the mark ‘of 
his immortal genius. The lithe, brawny 
Scot,curly -headed, manly, stands before 
me now. I see him in all the majesty of 
his strength and gentleness. Majestic of 
soul and gentle of heart. Roving the 
mountains, free as the eagle soaring 
above him, drinking inspiration from the 
sky, clouds, flowers and streams. Now 
blithe and merry, now sad and sorrowing, 
ever thoughtful and earnest. 

One cannot thinkof this poor peasant 
without mingled feelings of regret and 
satisfaction; regret, because his life was 
so full of real hardships ; satisfaction, be- 
cause he manfully battled his hardships, 
and through bitter agony expressed the 
sweetest songs of human life. 

He toiled under crushing difficulties— 
ill health, the unsparing enemy of man, 
seized upon his athletic frame and 
nursed him to his grave. He died July 
21st, 1796, in the 38th year of his age. 
His memory will never die. His life was 
a revelation, God-sent. His heart was 
touched with a living coal from the 
altar. His songs are windows, through 
which the white light of his pure soul 
shines. Truth was the banner of his 
life, not flauntingly paraded to be seen of 
men, but acted, livea—undying, un- 
quenchable truth lives in his words. It 
abode in his breast and flashed from his 
heart like lightning from the skies. He 
was the source of wonder and pleasure 
alike to all with whom he ‘came in con- 
tact. There was irresistible eloquence 
in his conversations. He never spoke 
without shedding new light upon the 
subject under discussion. The memory 
of few men survives their lives. The 
taper is lit, blazes, flickers, goes out. 
Its light is forgotten, though the light 
was good while it lasted. Now and then 
some God-sent man, with the light that 
is given him, kindles a blaze that burns 
through the ages, a beacon to guide mil- 
lions of men from darkness to light. To 
shed an effulgence of brightness along 
life’s toilsome ways. ‘To dispel false- 
hood. ‘To strengthen the bond that 
unites all hearts. To show that not only 
does ‘the toe of the peasant come near 
the heel of the courtier,’’ but that, in the 
great sense of the word, all men are 
equal, and that “rank is but the guinea 
stamp of the man.”” Robert Burns was 
this kind of aman. The cramped con- 
ditions of his lite could not wholly 
smother the divine truth in his beart, and 
his influence to-day is greater for good 
than it was while he liyed among us. 
That influence will continue to grow 
centuries hence. PAULUS. 
Aug. 19, °83. . 





Fred’s Greetings to Bon Ami. 


What is the matter with Bon Ami? He 
has not ‘followed directions,’’ and has 
indulged himself in ‘‘a public hysterical 
fit,’? to convince the world that he has 
been hit hard. Sosevere isthe attack, 
that it seems to have impaired what lit- 
tle intellect he ever had, and confused 
his ideas so badly as to cause him to see 
double. In fact he has discovered ‘six 
Richmonds in the field*’ of his vision, all 
in the humble person of my individual 
self. Not being satisfied to fight a living 
substance, he must needs conjure up 
divers shadows and phantoms to add 
thereto, with a view of enlarging the 
soul substance into proportions suf- 
ficiently large to afford a target worthy 
of his wit. He seems to be laboring un- 
der the impression that he has encount- 
ered an old antagonist in the person of 
myself. Thinks “Fred takes too much 
pains to proye that he has never written 
anything for the Circle before;”’ that, 
“his defence condemns him.” 1 have 
‘“‘taken no pains’ to prove a matter so 
wholly immaterial; nor have 1 made, or 
attempted any defence. The ‘elegant 
heading”’ that has so excited Bon Ami’s 
disgust was given my article by the 
editor; I furnished none. I gave my 
name. The editor knows, of course, if 
I am an old contributor. If Iam, would 
he have treated my article as a first pro- 
duction? The fact, thatI am mistaken 
for some one else, however, cannot but 
be flattering to me, since it demonstrates 
thatI am not alone inmy views. Bon 
says that my ‘‘chief object in appearing 
in print is to dissuade the critics from 
their sinful ways.’’ Oh! gracious, no! 
Nothing so absurd; wrong again, Bon. 
I am too familiar with the irrepressible 
nature of the genus to attempt anything 
soimpossible. My object was not phil- 
anthropic. Purely a selfish one, I con- 
fess. Itis the method I have of easing 
myself of the superabundant accumula- 
tion of disgust—the safety-valve, so to 
speak, by which I avoid the catastrophe 
of an explosion. “I do not expect to 
hear from Fred any more,.’’ chuckles 
Bon complacently—his ineffable conceit 
leading him to the belief that he has ob- 
literated me from off the face of the 
earth. History tells us that on a certain 
occasion two armies were drawn up in 
order of battle facing each other, Scot- 
land on the one side, England on the 
other. The Scottish leader, mounted on 
a palfrey, cladin proof, but with visor 
raised, ard unarmed, save with a battle- 
axe which he carried in his hand, was 
riding leisurely between the lines, view- 
ing the order of England’s battle. Sud- 
denly, from out of the English post, 
there breaks a horseman, superbly 
mounted on a_ powerful war-horse. 
Sheathed in brilliant armor from top to 
toe, with lance in rest, confident of his 
ability to annihilate his opponent by 
sheer weight of his horse, burning to dis- 
tinguish himself in the eyes of both 
armies, he gave his horse the spur, and, 
like a whirlwind, he sped at top speed, 
full at the daring reconnoiterer. Scotland 
saw the danger of her leader. Nothing, 
seemingly, could save him from utter 
destruction. With a sob of anguish, the 
rough soldiers covered their faces, that 
they might not see his fall. Oncame the 
charging steed. A spear’s length only 
separates him from his prey. Still as 
marble sits he of the palfrey. Not a 
muscle in that rigid frame moves. Sud- 





denly there is a moyement, so rapid that 


2 


soe 


| 
nothing can be defined clearly, the pal- | 
frey vaults to one side, like lightning | 
whirls that terrible battle-axe, for one 
instant the lightof the setting sun glanc- 
esfrom its glittering edge, and—you 
al] know the fate of stout Harry de Bohun. 
History is continually repeating itself. 
I chanced to be out on a reconnoisance. 
Bon mounts his barb, couches his lance, 
and spurs upon me in full career. Con- 
fident of his individual prowess, anx- 
ious to distinguish himself before the 
eyes of the Circle, of which arena he has 
so long been the Spaitacus—all but the 
Sparta—he expects to annihilate me. 
My ‘‘exceeding modesty” born no doubt, 
of inexperience—Bon says so—forbids 
my pursuing the parallel further. 
Cheek, brass, impudence, conceit, and 
all the like, trifling accomplishments in 
which Bon Ami excels, will come with 
experience. By the way, what an old, 
old party he must be to haye accumulat- 
ed so much experience. Bon complains 
with a quiver of his sensitive mouth, 
and—yes, a suspicion of tears in his 
voice, that I have been poaching upon 
his manor; destroyed and depopulated 
his preserves, in fact, and ruined his 
shooting forever. At the same time he 
mildly hints at the propriety of my hunt- 
ing my own pheasants. I have so far 
profited by the suggestion, which is a 
good one, as to be able to send him a 
brace of fine birds for his dinner. Here 
they are: ‘‘Criticism,’’ my dear Bon, is 
one thing; reproof, quite another. The 
terms are by no means synonymous. I 
observe that you use them as if they 
were. If you will kindly search the 
volume of which you hint at a dim re- 
collection of having heard—Webster’s 
Dictionary—you will find criticism to 
mean, ‘the art of judging of the beau- 
ties or faults of a literary production, or 
a production in the fine arts.”’ Obserye 
the words my dear Bon. ‘The art of 
judging,’’ pre-supposes some trifling 
measure of ability to judge. To criti- 
cism thus defined, and thus exercised, I 
am not opposed. Itis the sham article 
that excites my disgust. ‘‘Reproof,”’ 
you will find to mean—the volume is be- 
fore me—‘‘the expression of blame or 
censure; blame expressed to the face; 
censure for a fault.”’ Example of cor- 
rect use: 
“Those best can bear reproof who merit 
praise.”’ — Pope. 
Bon need not have taken the trouble 
to explain his modus operandi—another 
bird from his preserves—and to illus- 
trate it by a fable; itis sheer waste of 
material. We all understood it perfectly 
from the first, and were well aware that 
itwas “by means of a bray” that he 
scared the rabble away. The author 
quoted in a former article has described 
the genus fully: 
“Apello, who finds it convenient sometimes 
To get his court clear of the makers of 
rhymes, 
Kept our hero at hand, who, by means of a bray, 
Which he gave to the life, drove the rabble 
away.” ° 
I have failed to discover, however, af- 
ter a careful reflection, who has enacted 
the role of the lion in his little parable, 
(Apropos to parables, vide Proverbs 
XXXI:9.) ButIsuppose Bon’s patri- 
cian soul could not endure the thought 
that he should be suspected ot hunting 
in less royal company; hence he jntro- 
duced the lion as a “*dummy.”’ 
Bon thinks ‘Fred wanted to scare 
some one.” ‘Still harping on my 
daughter!’ Still — of his special 
prerogatives; still seanning the horizon 
for a possible intruder upor his domin- 
ions. Let him rest his soul in content- 
ment. nor disturb the tranquility of his 
cerebreal calm by the chimera that I am 
anxious to distinguish mvself by mas- 
querading in his east-off habiliments; 
especially before he casts them. It is 
unfortunate, certainly, that Bon has mis- 
laid the paper containing my effusion, 
but his loss is not irreparable. For in- 
stance, I can send him mune, or the 
editor can provide him. Besides, I have 
no doubt, his remarkable memory has 
enabled him to retain the salient points 
of my said ‘‘effusion,*’ even after a first 
reading. There is nothing that I envy 
Bon, but that same remarkable memory. 
It has done much for him—it is his trump 
eard, in fact. He is .entirely indebted to 
it for those flashes of wit with which he 
delights to illuminate his page. There 
is something particularly ludicrous in 
the look of martyrdom Bon puts on when 
he refers to my unkindness, too absurd 
to be laughable. Though I confess to 
the indiscretion of having permitted my 
risibilities to master my dignity. He, 
who never had a kind word for any one; 
whose sniile always ends in a sneer; 
whose very commendations, if he ever 
permits himself to indulge them, are 
uttered with a contemptuous curl of the 
lip, and a spice of mockery in his tone; 
who has even indulged his penchant for 
irony in the article before me in referring 
to the gifted Idyll; for him to whine 
about unkindness. Laugh! And who 
has *‘compelled”’ Bon to read my articles? 
(I say nothing of the plural form of the 
noun). Was henot at liberty to drop it 
like a hot potato directly it burnt him? 
He cannot forgive me. Certainly—I did 
not ask him to. I always thought there 
was a refinement of barbarity in the old 
English custom of the headsman asking 
forgiveness of those upon whom he was 
about to do his horrible offices. Fanny 
Frost does write charminly, there is no 
denying that. Just that breezy, chatty, 
vivacious style thatis so refreshing. But 
though my ‘mental system’’—system is 
excellent here—has not been seriously 
shaken in my joust with Bon Ami, I must 
decline to furnish him with any infor- 
mation respecting her gender. To me it 
rd aie: geaay na As I have before said, 
“I know no sex in a pen.” 5 
Floe, since you have eos 
“Roosed me sea weed for my desert, 
In terms sae friendly; 
I'll no neglect to play my part, 
And thank you kindly.” 
If I might so parody the Bard of Ayr. 
But I fear Iam getting more than I am 
rightfully entitled to. ‘Yet I'se believe 
ye kindly meant it.”’ 
I sud be laith to think ye limited 
Ironic satire, sidelius sklente4, ; 
Oh my poor music.” 
Tobserve a vein of poetry in you, and 
I think I may open up a beautiful vista 
to you by suggesting that you procure a 
copy of James Russell Lowell's Poems. 
If you will get them and read them care- 
fully, you will find some of the finest 
poetry in the language. Especially, do 
I think, you would be edified by a critic- 
al reading of the-‘‘Fable for Critics.” 
ae FRED. 
Ham Lake, Mina hae 28, 1883. 39 
_THAT HuvsBaNpD OF MINE is three 
times the man-he was before he began 
using ‘Wells’ Health Renewer.”’ $1. 
Druggists. 
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DARBYS. 
Prophylactic Fluid, 


For the prevention and t 
the — t re 
theria, Scarlet Fever, Small Po: 
Malaria, ete. 
The a use of the Fluic 
rest and cure these diseases >k a 
preparation. ~ San any known 


DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID, 


A safeguard |against all pestilenc 
and epidemic. possionce, infection 


Also,as aGargle for the Throat. Asa Wasp 
for the Person; And asa Disinfec- 
tant forithe House. 
A CERTAIN REMEDY AGAINST ALL m 
TAGIOUS DISEASES. oon 
It neutralizes at once all noxious odors and 
gases. Destroys the germs of disease and 
septic (putrescent) floating imperceptible in 
the air, or such as have effected a lodgement 
in the throat or on the person. 
A certain remedy against all contagious 
cases. 
Perfectly Harmless, used Externally or In- 
ternally. 
J. H. ZELIN &CO., Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, PHILA, 
Pryce, 50c per bottle; pint bottles, $1. 


ment of Dipth- 
ox, Yellow Fever, 


1 will do more to ar- 








[Continued.] 

CHAPTER I. 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed which is so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill health can possibly ex 
ist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weak- 
est invalid or smallest child to use. 

“Patients 
“Almost dead or nearly dying” 

For years, and given up by physicians of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver 
complaints, severe coughs called consump- 
tion, have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness and various diseases peculiar to 
women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciat- 
ing pangs of Rheumatism. 
pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering 
from scrofula! 

Erysipelas! 

Salt rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, in- 
digestion, and in fact almost all diseases frail 

ature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which can be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 


BEATEN BY WIND AND RAIN, 


Sailors on the Seaand Laborers on the 
Land—Help for the Larboard Watch. 


“There is no telling the force of the wind; 
and the height and rush of the sea was sim- 
ply appaHing. When Cornish, the boatswain, 
and myself came down from aloft, after furl- 


ing the main-royal, we were wet through and 
half dead from the toil and exposure.’ 

So said the mate of the “Grosvenor,” when 
relating the incidents of an Atlantic cyclone, 
after nearly all the crew had mutinied and 
left the ship in boats to escape punishment. 

Mechanics who labor upon eed buildings; 
carpenters, masons, painters and bricklayers, 
may be called a kind of shore sailors, and 
that their numbers are more largely decimat- 
ed by accident and disease is a marvel. Mr. 
Jabez Rogers, tuck painter, house painter, 
etc., of No. 608 Madison street, Chicago, over 
a pipe and autumn fire, said to your corres- 
pondent: 

“No,I am only a young man yet—thirty- 
five, that’s all; but the kind of work I do tells 
ona fellow’s looks and constitution. Last 
Spring I was about run down with over-work 
and exposure. Ihad to give up doing any 
work myself, and just made out to oversee 
my men in a sort of half-and-half way. I 
thought I was played out for good and all. I 
was racked with a cough, stupified with a 
cold, and torn and disabled with Rheum- 
atism. Do? I took PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
and it cured me. Those three words tell the 
story—it cured me.” 

To all persons subject to risk from expo- 
sure, PARKER’S GINGER TONIC will commend 
itself. It purifies the Blood, incites the tor- 
pid Liver toa healthy activity, and opens the 
pores of the skin. This is the season of out- 
door perils to health. Keep the Tonic near 
you. Price, 50 cents and $1 a bottle. Hiscox 
& Co., Chemists, New York. : 











STRENGTH 


to vigorously push a business, 
strength to study a profession, 
strength to regulate a household, 
strength to do a day’s labor with- 
out physical pain. All this repre- 
sents what is wanted, in the often 
heard expression, “Oh! | wish | 
had the strength!” If you are 
broken down, have not energy, or 
feel as if life was hardly worth liv- 
ing, you can be relieved and re- 
stored to robust health and strength 
by taking BROWN’S IRON BIT- 
TERS, which is a true tonic—a 
medicine universally recommended 
for all wasting diseases. 


sor N, Fremont St., Baltimore 
During the war I was in- 
juredinthe stomach bya moe 
of a shell, and have suffered 
fromiteversince. About four 
years ago it brought on paraly- 
sis, which kept me in bed six 
months, and the best doctors 
in the city said I could not 
live. Isuffered fearfully from 
indigestion, and for over two 
years could not eat solid food 
and for a large portion of the 
time was unable to retain even 
liquid nourishment. I tried 
Brown’s Iron Bittersand now 
after taking two bottles I am 
able to get up ard go around 
and am rapidly improving. 
G. DECKER. 


BROWN’S IRON BITTERS is 
a complete and sure remedy for 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Weakness and all diseases requir- 
ing a true, reliable, non-alcoholic 
tonic. It enriches the blood, gives 
new life to the muscles and tone 
to the nerves. 
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Harrisonville Creamery. 


As per prior announcement, Mr. R. T. 
Smiley. of the Southwestern Creamery 
‘Association, met our people at the court 
house last Saturday and laid before them 
the terms of his company for the erec- 
tion of and operating a creamery at this 
place. The terms app eared to be so fair 
and the prospect of its being a paying 
investment so good, that by ‘T uesday 
morning the stock was all taken by the 
following named gentlemen, with 
amounts as to their names annexed: 
E. C. & A. G. Deacon.----eeeee -- $1,500 
PD). BURR: 60%. kseces Koes coccceee 1,500 
F. H. Clark sesseeeee 1,000 
Geo. Wildeboor...-+++--eeeereeere 500 
A. C. Daniel...--- = 
Jas. F. Burney. .--+eseee ceecerees 350 
N. M. Givan....- a0 
Arthur Conger. ...seseeeeereeece te 250 

The creamery building is to be 36x44 
feet, with three air chambers around the 
entire building; the ice honse to be 
36x44 feet, and having a capacity of 
400 tons of ice; both buildings to be 12 
feet high, substantially built and well 
painted outside. Among the numerous 
specifications may pe named an engine 
and boiler of ten-horse power capacity, 
two churns, two large cream vats of 300 
gallons each; two butter workers, one 
power and one hand worker; cold water 
pumps, cold and hot water coils, 50 
patent hauling cans; the creamery to 
have the capacity for making 2.500) 
pounds of butter per day. Messrs. Holt 
& Hall, the proprietors of the South- 
western Cre@mery Association, also pro- 
pose to procure, at the expense of the 
company, Competent butter makers, and 
they—Holt & MHall—superintend the 
manufacture and marketing, of the but- 
ter for one year, if desired to do so. 

Thus we find on toot, an industry that 
will be worth many times its cost to the 
stockholders. and will be of immense 
value to the farmer who may patronize 
it. This isasure thing. Any man can 
sit down and make the calculation, cost 
of land, cost of cows, amount per annum 
that each cow will produce, cost of milk- 
ing, &c., and the figures will show that 
it will pay. ‘This is the eighteenth 
creamely Mr. Smiley has established in 
this State, and we hope the people will 
assist him in establishing many more. 
In other states where lands are worth 
$100 per acre, with no better butter mar- 
ket than Kansas City, farmers are turn- 
ing their attention almost exclusively to 
butter and cheese, then why cannot Cass 
county, Bates, Johnson and Henry, with 
their unexcelled pasture and grain lands, 
and almost within hailing distance of 
Kansas City, why cannot they make it 
profitable. Mr. Smiley ought to estab- 
lish one hundred creameries in Missouri 
during this season. 

When such prominent business men as 
the above named gentlemen invest in an 
enterprise, it plainly shows that the en- 
terprise is a judicious one and will re- 
turn good dividends. ‘The stock holders 
in all the creameries with which Messrs. 
Holt & Hall are connected, are among 
the most prominent citizens of the towns 
in which the creameries are located. 
This proves that thew system commands 
respect and support. In their system 
they furnish many material advantages 
not furnished by others, which gives 
them prominence, and we are creditably 
informed that they fnlfil their contracts 
to the very letter.—Cass Co. Mo. Demo- 
erat. 
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Dairying in Minnesota. 


In former letters I have told you of the 
interest our southwestern Minnesota peo- 
ple are taking in dairying, and that 
dairying and stock-raising were redeem- 
ing this region from the evils wrought by 
exclusive wheat-raising. They are very 
forgetful people, however, and I have 
feared all summer that we should have 
such a heavy yield of wheat this year that 
they would go back to their idols, espec- 
ially as butter has been so low. But a 
kind Providence has jogged their minds, 
so there is no danger. ‘This in various 
ways. For instance ‘‘Boomland,’’ North 
Dakota and the Ked River valley have 
suffered from a drouth that makes their 
wheat crop scarcely worth harvesting, 
and having no dairy or stock interests to 
fall back upon it will almost bankrupt 
that whole country. Coming nearer 
home, the storm of the 2Ist ult, wiped 
outa few wheat fields in Brown and 
Olmstead counties and lodged it badly in 
other localities. While in Southern Min- 
hesota on old ground there is considerable | 
complaint of blight; and down toward 
St. Paul the chintz bug has done some 
damage. ; 

In this section crops are all superb ex- 
cept that a few early fields of wheat have 
blighted some, but none to exceed ten 
per cent., and some wheat and oats are 
lodged. Corn was very backward until 
the 4th of July, since which time it has 
grown marvelously. Dent corn, and little 
else, is raised here. Planted June 12, it 
IS now silked out. We have had roast 
Sweet corn and new potatoes for two or 
three weeks. 

This pushing quality in our soil and 
Climate has induced an English com- 
pany to organize with a capital of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, for 
tbe cultivation of beets and the manufac- 
ture of beet sugar south of the Minnesota 
river; but just where I am notat liberty 
to tell for a few weeks. It is ina county, 
however, where there are many thous- 
ands of acres of land for a sale at from 
$7.00 to $10.00 per acre; less then many 
deluded mortals have “paid for home- 
steads and pre-emption claims in the 
fabledland of the Dakotas. But to re- 
turn to dairying: Our German popula- 
tion are slow to accept the creamery 
plan of dairying, hence the cream gath- 
erer has had poor routes in the timber 
region east of town. Men, especially 
Americans. who have the largest dairies 
and make the best butter, all sell their 
cream. But the German women have in 
their own couutry learned to be drudges, 
and Herr Dutchman seems to think his 
Wife can*t be happy, unless shehas to 
skim milk, wash pans and churn, in ad- 
dition to her regular rations of hoeing 
and digging potatoes. 

_ The-Americans and Norweginas be- 
lieve in creameries, and have one at Ma- 
delia turning out 1.000 pounds daily. 
And so alive is southwestern Minnesota 
‘o the benefits of dairy farming. that the 
tewspapers thro’out the whole region 
eave for months been urging the Manka- 
board of trade to “organize a dairy 
ae and make Mankato another El- 
a.” This we have of course deemed 





‘sirable, but have had some doubts 
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about its feasibility untillately. Having 
become converted our board has in- 
structed your humble servant to visit 
Elgin and see how the thing is done. I 


expect to be atthe Elgin dairy board of | — cence 52 6 Rem A ets 
trade next Monday, and if’f don’t learn | 


all about it there, [ think I'll come to 
the Utica board the next Monday to learn 
therest. I hope to find 
willing teachers, and 
Herald oftice about the same time.—”. 
G. Willard, in Utica, N. Y., Herald. 





Let us Have a Creamery. 


A number of creameries have been es- 
tablished within the past few years in 
North Missouri, and with one or two 
exceptions, have proved to be highly 
remunerative. 

In Iowa and Illinois where creameries 
have been in successful operation for 
several years their valu e unquestion- 
able. It is a noticable fact that in both 
those states the highest priced farms are 
found in those countries where creamer- 
ies most abound and milk farming is one 
of the chief pursuits. The experience in 
both of those states shows that the cream- 
ery business may be made profitable as 
a co-operative enterprize. If one should 
be started in Vernon, and there is every 
reason why one or more should be start- 
ed, let it be on the co-operative plan. 
Let a stock company be organized among 
the farmers of a neighborhood, then let 
them select one of their number whose 
judgment and good sense may be reliedon 
and send him on a tour of investigation 
to the region round Elgin or Rockford, 
Illinois, or Cedar Rapids and Iowa City 
in Iowa. Elgin is the headquarters of 
the creamery butter and cheese trade in 
the West and we presume the business is 
conducted in that vicinity on the most 
improved methods. 

An experimental creamery in a good 
neighborhood ought to be erected and 
outfitted at a cost of $2,500. If the sup- 
ply of milk increases beyond its capacity 
it may be enlarged, or another factory 
established in an adjoining neighbor- 
hood. When established and put in op- 
eration—and there is no good reason 
why it should not be managed by a sen- 
sible Missourian as well as by a superin- 
tendant imported from another state—it 
ought to be kept supplied with the milk 
it can consume, and the working of the 
establishment made a subject of constant 
inspection by the co-operative investors, 
to insure economy and prevent waste. 
It has been proved that milk farming in 
a well managed creamery circuit will 
yield $60 or $75 per head for every good 
cow milked—and this is much more 
profitable than selling raw crops.—Ne- 
vada, Mo., Mail. 





The creamery business of this State 
says the Davenport Northiestern News 
is growing into immense proportions, 
There are now eight hundred creameries 
in operation, and Towa butter is eaten 
in nearly every civilized country on the 
globe. 

And there’s the beauty of the thing. 
In making a good article of butter we 
make that which is wanted by every 
man, woman and child in the civilized 
world, hence the demand must keep pace 
with the supply. Missouri must first 
supply its own wants, then come to the 
front as an exporter of first-class butter 
and cheese. 





The Poultry Dard. 





Poultry Management. 


TAME Brrps.—Do our farmers and 
breeders ever realize the fact that tame 
poultry, and, in fact, tame stock of any 
kind, always fatten much more quickly, 
and on less food, than wild, frightened 
stock? If they have not, it is time that 
self-interest teaches them the fact, for a 
fact it is beyond refute. Those who 
make the most profit from their birds— 
the best average profit—are the ones 
who keep their birds so tame at all times 
as to come whenever called, and seldom 
to wait for the call when they see their 
master. They are not only not afraid to 
eat the food lying around his feet, but 
will often fly up in the feeding pan, 
stand on the rim and peck out the food 
as unconcernedly as may be. To some 
persons this may seem a waste of time, 
but it pays, and well, too, to get and 
keep the birds tame, for much lost time, 
which would otherwise ensue, is saved 
in catching those birds which are need- 
ed, from time to time, for any desired 
purpose, .and all the food given goes to 
produce flesh and eggs, and not to sup- 
plying thedrain which protracted and 
oft-repeated flight necessarily makes. 
It is well for poultry-breeders to remem- 
ber the many “little points’? which we 
present from time to time, for they may 
go fartowards solving the frequently | 
perplexing problem of profit or loss in 
a satisfactory manner. 





A prominent egg commisson house in 
Milwaukee requested the Sentinel to 
publish the following for the benefit of 
those desiring to keep their eggs in mar- 
ketable condition: To ony pint of salt 
and one pint of fresh lime add four gal- 
lons of boiling water. When cold put 
in stonejars. Then with a dish let down 
your fresh eggs into it tipping the dish 
after it fills with the liquid so they will 
roll out without cracking the shell, for if 
the shell is cracked the eggs will spoil. 
Put the eggs in whenever you have them 
fresh. Keep them covered in a cool 
place. 


In selecting birds to breed from you will 
get much handsomer chickens if you se- 
lect your birds for beauty of form and 
trueness of plumage to the established 
type of the breed, rather than for their 
size. An overgrown bird is seldom as 
good a breeder as one of medium size, 
and while the large one may get one or 
two larger chickens than the others, the 
flock will usually be the heaviest from 
the smaller bird. While this is most 
marked in the case of the male, it will 
be well to follow the same rule with the 
female. A good form and erect carriage 
indicates a good constitution, and large 
size does not; on the contrary, it often 
indicates a weakness in some point. 
The same rules apply to nearly all ani- 
mals, as wellas to poultry. 





Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is an excel- 
lent regulator of the stomach and bowels, 
and shonld always be kept on hand, es- 
pecially at this season of the year, when 
so many suffer from bowel complaints. 
There is nothing so quick to relieve in 
attacks of cholera. 
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How Cold Weather Affects the Fattening 
Process. 


LAbstract of a paper read by Prof. E. M. 
Shelton before the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science, at the 
annual meeting held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 13th and 14th, 1883.] 
For many leasons the pig is a favorite 

subject of experiment with those who 
are disposed to accurately investigate 
questions connected with the general 
subject of animal husbandry. Vhile a 
gross and omnivorous feeder, the pig 
may be limited in his regimen as_per- 
haps no other domestic animal can to 
some one grain or substanee of easily 
determined composition. This fact more 
than any other, perhaps, explains the 
great usefulness of the pig for experi- 
ment, even where the subject of enquiry 
has po necessary connection with pork- 
making. 

But, despite the great usefulness of the 
pig in the hands of the experimenter, 
many questions, directly connected with 
the profitable management of the ani- 
mal, remain to be settled by those qual- 
fied for the work, Among these ques- 
tions, that of the influence of tempera- 
ture upon the fattening process seems to 
me to be one of first importance, whether 
we consider the subject from the stand- 
point of practice or science. 

In the great corn-growing States of 
the West, a very large portion of all the 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. | 





This powder never varies. A marvel of | 
purity, Strength and wholescmeness. More | 
economical than the ordinary kinds, andean- | 
not be sold in competition with the multitude | 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate | 

pow ders. Sold only in cans. } 
ROYAL Baking 'OwpDER Co., 106 Wall St., | 
New York. | 





hogs fed receive no shelter worth men- 
tioning, during the fattening season. 
Even in Eastern and Middle States where 
a more careful system of agriculture 
prevails, the pig ‘‘pen’’ or *‘sty’’ is the 
synonym of filth and discomfort, rarely 
giving the animal protection from even 
moderately cold weather. 


is very great, can hardly be doubted. 
With the object of establishing facts 
bearing upon this question, a series of 
experiments was. begun in 1880, the re- 
sults of which are here summarized. 

The first ot these experiments was be- 
gun November Ist, 1880, and carried on 
exactly ten weeks. Ten 18-months-old 
Berkshires were employed, all purely- 
bred and elosely related—six being of 


one litter—the entire lot being strikingly ; 


uniform in all respects. Five of these 
pigs were continedin the basement ofa 
warm, stone barn, each pig occupying a 


separate pen; the remaing five were fed ' 


in open pens without other protection 
than that given by atight board fence 
north of each pen. All of the pigs were 
fed twice daily at8 a.M. and4 P.M., 
and all bad free access to water. The 
feed was shellet corn except in the case 
oftwo of the pens of each series in 
which a daily ration ot bran, amounting 
to about two pounds was fed additional 
to the corn. The feed was carefully 
weighed atevery feeding and great care 
was tuken that each pig had all that he 
could eat without waste. The pigs were 
weighed at the end of each week, and a 
sareful record was made of all weigh- 
ings. The readings of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer at 8 A. M. daily were also 
recorded. 

A good general view of the results of 
this experiment maybe obtained from 
the subjoined statement :— 
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( Pen 1, 2} | 
& 5 in the} | 
barn. — |2,487/483 .../22.03] ...|5.15!... 
Pens 6, 7 &) 
10 in open} | | 
2,291) 418 ...'21.64)....'5.48! .00. 

Pens 3 and | } | | | | 

4 in the} | | 
barn _/1,589)330 232 21.00 4.13 4.81 0.70 

Pens 8 and | | | | | 


yard 


> 


and bran. Feed, corn, 


9 in open | | | 
11,386'240 200 19.82 4.14 5.77 0.83 


Feed, corn 


yard 

From the above table is seen that in 
the outside pens in which corn exclusive- 
ly was fed 33.06 lbs. more of corn were 
required to produce one hnndred pounds 
of increase, than in the warm barn; and 
in those pens in which corn and bran to- 
gether were fed, the increased cost of 
producing 100 Ibs. of increase in the out- 
side pens was 96.19 pounds of corn and 
13.03 pounds of bran. This experiment 
showed, also, a very trifling value for the 
bran consumed, 8.42 lbs. of the corn giv- 
ing the same increase as 75.78 Ibs. of 
bran. 

In the winter of 1882-3 a second exper- 
iment, similar in all respects to the above, 
except that all the pigs were fed shelled 
corn exclusively, was carried out. 

The principal results of this experi- 
ment may be shown by a few brief, com- 


That the loss | 
from these imperfect methods of shelter | 


DR JOHN BULLS 


‘Suut’s Tonic Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


ANS ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 

The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever, or Chills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
| that in no case whatever will it fail to oure if 
thedirections are strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficultand 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
ill not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the’patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic mopeet seueneving taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 









| advantages that few possess. 
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ronle Diseases. | 
%, 70 to 12 arm, . 
t Allopathic and Ecieciic) 
Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder of | 
the mammoth Bellevue Medica) Institute, San Francisco, andgit is a 
well known fact that for 15 years be has confined himself to the 
Study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly w those who have alread aced themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than guod. 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance, By a combination of remedies of 
great curative power, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged bis treatment 
that it will afford not only immediate relief, but permanent cure, 
Who are suffering from the damning 
4 effects of youthful wdinoretions (Semi- 
nal Weakness), among others showing rome of the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, impotence (sexual In- 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brillianey to the 
Rye, Aversion to Society, Despondenc: imples on the Face, 
Loss of Knergy, and Frequency of t 2 You may be in 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. Do 
not let false oe andsham modesty deter you from attending to your | 
agonizing ailinents. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman, | 
endowed with genius, has permitted bis case to run on and on, unti 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victim, 
Re ber, that ** Py imation ls the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- | 
stands your ailment, and who alone will know your case; a re- 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made daya 
drudgery and night hideous. Thousands upon thousands of men, in 




















food standing m the social world, of prominence in the world of | 


sep of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
ruits of their doings, the seeds ot which were sown during moments 


of thoughtlessness. Young man, turu and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the inirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
| control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely, lan, think of the gentle 


tones of the nother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious tister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to~lay, 
Though you may for the present fill your station in soviety, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w''l hkea flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
olen and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
onger. If you claim w be aman, act your part manly, Do not 
console yourself with the thought that Nawre will help itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourself, 
Remember, “large oaks from little acorns grow,” “little ills germl- 
MIDDLE AGED wate fatal diseases.’’ 
E Married or single, who 

are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and findings 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small particles 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish hue, 
and again changing to a dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous debil- 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of Seminal 








ness. In ail such cases a perfect cure is cuaranteed, and a radical 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt 
for every case of Private Disease that I fall to cure, inter- 
views and letters are sacredly contidential, Medicines 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of case is 
given, butone perscnal interview in all cases preferred, Address 

Dr. W. &. LUCAS, 182 8. Clark St., Chicago, MI. 


DR. WHITTIER, 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis,'Mo. 


A regular graduate of two medical colleges 
has been longer engaged in the Chronic 
Nervous, Skin and Blood Diseases than any 
other physician in St. Louis, as city paper 
show and all old residents know. 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness, Mercurial and other 
affections of the Throat, Skin and Bones, 


Affections, Old Sores and Ulcers, Impediments 
to Marriage, Rheumatism, Piles. Especia) 
attention to causes from overworked brain. 

Consultation at office, or by mail, free and 
invited. A friendly talk or opinion costs 
nothing. When it is inconvenient to visit the 
city for treatment medicines can be sent by 
mail or express everywhere. Curable cases 
guaranteed; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated. Office hours, 9a.m.to7p. m.; Sun- 
days, i2m.tolp.m. Pamphlets free, 


MARRIACE CUIDE, 
260 PAGES, FINE PLATES, 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding. Sealeu for 
50c in postage or currency. Over fifty won- 





will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN ia bette stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
| SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. JOHN BULL, 








Manufacturer and Vender of | 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 881 Main St., LUUISVILLE, KY. 


AYER’SPILLS 
& 

A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver, AYER'’S CATHARTIC 
Pruus act directly upon these organs, and are es- 
pecially designed to cure diseases caused by their 
derangement, including Constipation, Indigestion, 
Dyspep: 14, Headache, Dysentery, and a host of other 
ailmon‘s, for all of which they are a safe, sure, 
prompt, and pleasant remedy. The extensive use 
of these PiLLs by eminent physicians in regular 
practice, shows unmistakably the estimation in 

w!ich vhey are held by the medical profession. 

These PILLs are compounded of vegetable sub- | 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calo- | 
mel or any other injurious ingredients. 

A Sufferer from Headache writes:— 

“AYER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant compan'on. have been a severe 
sufferer from Headache, and your PILLS are the 
only thing I could look tofor relief. One dose will 
quickly move my bowels and free my head from 
pain. They are the most effective and easiest 
physicI have ever found. Itisa pleasure to me 
to speak in their praise, and Ialways do so when 
occasion offers. 

.L. Paar, of W. L. PAGE & Bro,” 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882, 

The Rey. FRANCIS B. HARLOWE, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: “ For some years past 1 have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in spite 
of the use of medicines of various kinds,I suffered 
increasing inconvenience, until some months ago 
I began taking AYER’s PILLs. They have entirely 
corrected the costive habit, and have vastly im- 
proved ny general health.” 

AYER's CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregularities 


of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and diges- 

tion, anc by their prompt and thorough action 

give tone and vigor tothe whole physical economy. 
PREPARED BY 





prehensive statements :— 

In the pens in the barn, 2.877 1-2 Ibs. 
of corn gave an increase of 604 Ibs. in the 
weight of the pigs. In the “outside” 
pens, 2,844 Ibs. of corn gave increase 
amounting to 478 lbs. The cost ef 1 Ib. 
of increase in the barn was 4.76 lbs. of 
corn. The cost of 1 lb. of increase *out- 
side’’ was 5.95 lbs. of corn. 

During the coldest period; namely. 
the 6th, 8th, 9th and 10th weeks, the pigs 
in the barn ate 1,086 1-2 lbs. of corn, and 
increased in weight 189 lbs.; while the 
pigs outside ate 998 Ibs. of corn, and in- 
creased in weight 87 lbs., showing by a} 
brief computation that, during the cold 
period, the pigs *‘outside’’ expended al- 
most exactly one-half of all the food that 
they consumed in keeping their bodies 
warm. 

The fluctuations in the weekly gain 
were very much greater in the pens in 
open yards; but, whenever very little 
gain or a positive loss was sustained,—as 
in pens 6 and 7 during the 6th week,— 
an enormous gain was made during the 
week following even though the temper- 
ature continued low. 

During every week of the experiment 
in every pen, the pigs ‘outside’ gave 
less of ‘‘total gain’’ and *‘gain per ewt.”’ 
than those kept in the barn. 

In this, as in the experiment made two 
years ago, I have observed that the quiet- | 
st pigs, the ‘‘best feeders” suffered 
east from the cold, ate the best, and 
gave the largest returns for feed con-| 
sumed. 

This experiment agrees in its results 
with the one made by me two years ago, 
and both show unmistakably that farm- 
ers and stockmen who fail to furnish 
their swine with proper artificial protec- 
tion against cold weather must furnish 
protection of another kind,—in the shape 
of fuel for the ‘internal fires’’ of the an- 
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imal. 


Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugaists. ‘ 





ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 


Re-invigorates the System, PRE« 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Feve 
Dyspepsia, Summer, Female, and 
Liver Disorders, Recommended by 
best physicians, 


M 
tates Remy ned A: By Sapted 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


Princi Office and Laborato 
24 & 6North Main St., 


6000 cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal- 
y loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail- 
roads, schools and churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


JOHN B. BLYHOLDER 


Horseshoer and Farrier.Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin Ave. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address B Yasser & Co., Portland, Me. 














Young, Middle-Aged and Old! 


cretionin early life may be alleviated and 
cured. Those who doubt this assertion should 
purehase and read the 


SELF-PRESERVATION, 





derful pen pictures, true to life; articles on the 
following subjects: Whomay marry; why not, 
why? Proper age to marry. Who marry 
first. Manhood; womanhood. Physical decay 
Who should marry. _ How life and happiness 
may be increased. Those married or con- 
templating marrying should read. It ought 
tobe read by all adult persons, then kept 
nnder lock and key. Popular edition, same 
as above, with paper cover and 200 pages, 2% 
cents by mail, in money or postage. 
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A Book for Every Man! 





The untold miseries that result from indis- 


new medical work 
yublished by the Peabody Medical Institute, 
soston, entitled the SCIENCE OF LIFE; Ok, 
It is not only a com- 
ylete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Ex- 
nausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debil- 
ity, Premature Decline in Man, Errors of 
Youth, ete., but it contains 125 prescriptions 
for acute and chronic diseases, each one of 
which is invaluable, so proved by the author, 
whose experience for 21 years is such as prob- 
ably never before fell g tenets phir Fok cian 
It contains 300 pages, bound in beautiful em- 


bossed covers, embellished with the very finest | } 


steel engravings, guaranteed to be a finer 


work in every sense—mechanical, literary ar | § 


professional—than any other work retailed in 
this country for $2.50, or the moneywill be re- 
funded. Price Only $1.25 by mail. Gold Meda) 
awarded the author by the National Medica 
Association. Illustrated sample sent on re- 
ceipt of 6cents. Send now. Address, 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 

Or, DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author may be consulted 
on all diseases recuiring skill and experience. 


All those who from indiscre- 

tions,ex cesses or other causes 

are weak, nerved, low spir- 

ited, physically drained, and 

unable to perform life’s du- 
KG 





ties properly, can be certain- 
ly and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines. 
Endorsed by doctors, minis- 
tersand the press. The Med- 
tcal Weekly says: “The old 
lan of treating Nervous De- 
> 4 Physical bey Ol 
&c., is wholly superseded yy, 

: THEMARSTON BOLUS.” 
Even hopeless cases as- 
sured of certain restoration 
to full and perfect man- 
q Simple, effective, 
cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
treatise. Consultation with 


hysician free, 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W. 14th st., New York. 


“a3 FREE ror TRIAL 


An unfailing and speedy cure for 
Nervous Debility and Weakness, Loss 
of Vitality and Vigor, or any eyid re- 
sult of indiscretion, excess, over- 
work, etc., (over porey thousand posi- 
tive cures.) {Send l5c for postage 
on trial box of 100 pills. Address, 
M. W. BACON, cor. Clark St. and 
Calhoun Place, CH1caao, ILLs. 









Kervous Debility. 


Blood Impurities and Blood Poisoning, Skin | 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits. “(J 
Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness. Nervous 
Weakness it instantly relieves and cures. Cleanses 
blood and quickens sluggish circulation. Neutra- 
lizes germs of disease and saves sickness. Cures 


(A SKEPTIC SAID) 


ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. Eliminates 
Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds. {Permanently and 
promptly cures paralysis. Yes, it isa charming and 
healthful Aperient. Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, 
twin brothers. Changes bad breath to gocd, remoy- 


oAMARITA 
NEaviné 


ing the cause. Routs bilious tendencies and makes 
clear complexion. Equalled by none in the delirium 
of fever. A charming resolvent and a matchless 
laxative. It drives Sick Headache like the wind. 
§2@ Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. Relieves 


(THE GREAT) 

















the brain of morbid fancies. Promptly cures Rheu- 
matism by routiag it. Restores life-giving proper- 
ties to the blood. Is guaranteed to cure all nervous 
disorders, §#Reliable when all opiates fall. Re. 
freshes the mind and invigorates the body, Cures 
dyspepsia or money refunded. 

















QINEIVIEIR T FIAINILIS|) 


Diseases of the blood own it aconqueror. E 
in writing by over fifty thousand Seale tees 
clergymen and physicians in U. 8, and Europe. 
¢#"For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50. (3) 
For Testimonials and circulars send stamp, 


The Dr.S.4. Richmond Med Co. St. Joseph, Mo. 

















THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


2s TEARS In VsE. 














GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted a U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. -@eam 
R. Cos. of this and @& 
other Countries, ~ 

Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 
which is Cheap, Effective and Durable. Send for 
| Catalogue “ ” and Price List. Address, 





4h, Wad Eng, & Pump Co, Batavia, 


aa State where you saw this adv. 





CHEAPEST POWER KNOWN. 






GRINDING, 
Or SHELLING, 





«Force Pumps, Tanks, &c.:- 





=e 
EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO WATER SUPPLY. 


MILLS REPLACED IF BLOWN Down. 
FEED GRINDERS AND GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 
Agents Wanted. Circularsfree. Address, 
KEOKUK WIND ENGIN# CO., 
Keokuk, Iowa, 


‘ The World Watch Stationery 





Package is the fastesg selling article in 
the market.—Contains Bf sheets note 
Paper 1 Envelopes, Pencil, Pen Holder, 
Pen, anc a handsome piece of Jewelry. Retail price 2: 
cents. Four dozen for $6.00, A watch guarantee 
with every four dozen you order. For 25 Cents 
in one or two cent postage stamps, we will send a complete 
sample package, with elegant Gold Plated Sleeve Buttons, 
Gold Plated Studs, Gold Plated Collar Button, Handsome 
Watch Chain, Gold Plated Ring and elegant Scarf Pin. 
Register large amounts. 4% Page Illustrated Catalogue of 
| Gu Self-cocking Revolvers, Telescopes, Spy Glasses, 
Watches, Accordeons, Violins, Or- 
ganettes, &c. free. Write at once to 
World Manufacturing Co. 
122 Nassau Street New York 


| CHEAPEST 4 BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 

| OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 

| CHAS KAESTNERa CO 


303-311S.CANAL STR 
he 


QvAr Son, 


CHICAGO ILLS 













ANDREWS voiding Bed,30 styles 
Burr Pat. Imp’d 
as) Elegant,Comfert- 











LEE, 717 Olive Street, St. Levis, Mo. 


We will send youa watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, U. O.D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent, Catalogue of 250 styles free. 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO. 
RD AM . 
ene RO RDORGH. PA. “ 
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LOOMINGTON {322% 
>) . . 
Incorporated 188d 

NURSERY co. We offer for the 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. or'escry tescrs- 


tion of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Catal 





for Fall of 1883 now ready an on a 
§@- 600 ACRES! 13 GREENHOUSES 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De- 
bility, Lost Manhood, and all disorders brought on by 
infliscretions or excesses. Any Druggist has the in- 
grefiients. Address DAVIDSON & CO., No 

assau Street, New York. 





| ASTROLOGER, PHYSICIAN. Cures all diseas- 
es,tells past and future love affairs, speedy 
marriage, evil influences, good luck, law, 
speculations, what business to engage in, &c., 
attended. Book sent for 15 cts. DR. ALLEON, 
80. 15th street, St. Louis. 





$288 a month to one general agent in each 
county ; something new; rare chance; outfit 
free. E. I. C. Co., 381 Canal Street N. Y. 





4 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
with name 10c. postpaid. G. I. Reed & Co. 
Nassau, N. Y. 











DANISH-WESTON CENTRIFUGAL MILK SEPARATOR. = 
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PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. (Limited.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1,500 in daily use. Separates 1200 Ibs. 
per cent. of Butter. 
4#@-Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 





ur. Works continuously. Gives a gain of 15 
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The Stock Dards. 


Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 














The receipts and shipments for the week 





















ending to-day were as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. anetee. 
Thursday........ 1815 5527 & 4 
Friday ~— ) 2770 1403 274 
Saturday 1635 50 72 
Monday 2947 1838 299 
Tuesday 986 1646 44 
Wednesday 3683 1559 140 
Total 17,248 7,346 974 
Last week....... 11,992 16,331 13,097 870 
SHIPMENTS. 
Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules, 
reday......+.. 639 2260 1050 138 
Piiday. sod eecececs 947 2776 450 249 
Saturday.. ose 120 2602 150 14 
Monday .. vee 400 2200 900 65 
Tuesday..... ese 287 2280 1050 320 
Wednesday ..... 552 120 690 124 
Potal iss c.cccce 2,945 12,258 4,290 730 
Last week...... 4,505 2,639 5,453 649 


CATTLE—The movement in this market has 
been anything but active during the week. At 
time a slight spurt would be made and a large 
number of sales would be made, but as agen- 
eral thing, the trade was characterized by 
sluggishness, and the movement was marked 
by an utter want of life, buyers appearing to 
think that they had things pretty much under 
eontrol, and operated only when it suited 
their own convenience. The offerings con- 
sisted largely of stall cattle, the fresh arrivals 
each day proving decidedly small and not of 
a wholly desirable quality. Indeed, the num- 
ber of good cattle was far below the wants of 
buyers, and this is one of the principal causes 
of the lifeless market. The general market 
for good of all kinds was steady and no diffi 
culty was found in obtaining quotations. In- 
ferior and common and mixed stuff ruled 
weak, unsettled and altogether in buyers 
favor, who, however, perferred anything else. 
The offerings of grass Texans and Indians are 
apparantly diminished, they are still coming 
in freely,and the quality is unimproved: 
Very common native and grass cattle, how- 
ever, are falling off some, and salesmen are 
pleased to see it, as they have been a perfect 
grindstone around their neck, and have done 
more to demoralize the market than any- 
thing else. As the week draws to a close, the 
tone shows more firmness, and prices have 
commenced to stiffen up. Monday both Tex- 
ans and Indian cattle sold at better figures 
than for a week, good steers of the former 
bringing $390,and the latter $ 15, which 1s 
fully 15@20c better than the best prices of last 
week. The top figures for native cattle was 
$5 85 for steers averaging over 1,300 ths, $5 00@ 
5 15 for 1,100and $4 50@475 for 1,000 and over, 
while medium weights for butchers use sold 
all the way from $3 50@4 1232. 

To-day the market was but poorly supplied 
but a very good trade was had to the extent 
of the offerings, and the prices obtained were 
stronger and in many instances higher 
than these current during the earlier days of 
the week. The general market was improved 
in many respects and the outlook should the 
receiptf prove moderate are very bright at 
present. Among the most notable transfers 
this week was 11) head of prime native steers 
ef over 1400 ths average sold by Scaling & 
Tamblyn at $600 and 92 head of the finest 
grass Indians ever received in this market 
which brought $5 12%. These steers were 
shipped from the Last Chance ranch. Creek 
nation, to Campbell, Lancaster &Co., andjwere 
worth the money. 










EXporters ..ceeereceeess Seecccescoees $5 8 @ 6 00 
Good to heavy steers .....---eee+s 5 50 @ 5 65 
Light to fair steers (grasses) ...... 400 @4 90 
Common to medium native steers 4 25 @ 4 95 
Fair to good Colorado steers..... - 400 @ 510 
Southwest steers......... eee ccccces 3 75 @ 


Grass Indian steer 
Grass Texans..... 
Light to good stoc 
Fair to good feeders 
Native cows and heifers. 2 7 

Scalawags of any kind... - 22 @ 2 75 
Milch cows with calves . seeeesld 00 @ 55 00 
Veal Calves....cesccececevseeceeeees . 4 00@ 11 50 


HOGS--During the first three days, the 
market has been decidedly bearish. Receipts 
proving very large and buyers holding off un- 
til they saw their opportunity and then step- 
ping in and buying at their own figures. 
Thursday under a large supply and strong 
pressure ;to sell prices weakened, and 
at the very outset lower prices were asked for 
and obtained, Yorkers selling at $5 60@5 70. 
Buyers appeared to have but few orders how- 
ever, and soon pulled out. Heavy weights 
were slow, afew going to butchers at $5 15@ 
527 and a few Philadelphian weights at $5 20 
and really choice packing at $5.00. The early 
withdrawal of buyers caused prices to go off 
fully 10@1l5c ¥ 100 ths at the close on lights, 
and 5 to 10c for heavies. Friday buyers 
started in quite briskly and values firmed up 
alittle. But they again drew out early and 
values again fell off. Sales during the fore 
partof the day were at $5 35 for light to good 
Yorkers, $4 65@5 00 'for mixed packing, and 
$5 10@5 20 for butchers. Saturday there was 
but few on sale and these sold lower. Yorkers 
bringing $5 40@5 50 and lights $5 35@5 40 coarse 
mixed to fair packing $435@465, good to 
prime do #¥470@4 90 and butchers $5@5 10 for 
the best. Monday the trade was active at an 

advance on all descriptions owing to small 
supply. Shippers took hold at $5 65@575 for 
light to good Yorkers, medium weights sell- 
ing to speculators and butchers at $5 60@5 65 
while heavier butchers brought $5 20@535 and 
rough mixed lots #990 and $5.00 everything 
sold early atthese figures. Tuesday trade 
was actually at a stand for want of hogs the 
receipts not being sufficient to make a market. 

The market to-day was slow, weak and un- 
settled. Buyers and especially light hog buy- 
ers were, slow, and attempted to get lower 
prices, but, not succeeding, purchased 
sparingly at $5 40@550. Other sales were to 
butchers at $5 20@5 40, and to shippers, who 
took Philadelphia weights at $% 20@525, mixed 
rough to really good packing sold at 4 60@ 
5 10. 


SHEEP—This market has gradually improv- 
ed and since our last a decided change for 
the better has taken piace, in all descriptions 
of good, prices for these advancing 25c, at the 
very least. Common, however, were low and 
being in full supply has prevented any activ- 
ity in the movement. 

Market generally improved for all except 
very common and stockers. We quote: Com- 
mon to medium $2 75@3 25, fair to good $3 65@ 
425, prime $450, stockers $175@2 50, lambs 
$3 75@4 25, Texas $2 50@3 50. 


Horses and Mules. 


The trade in horses slow, and prices weak 
and irregular owing to the large supply. Mules 
active and prices well sustained for good, but 
common, thin and old slow and weak. We 
quote: 

HORSES. 
BN Gin Pes tacidessccocicescees cc $150@225 
SND 53h sh bnsebsecessedsecooes e+ 125@225 


Streeters....... ees 110@135 
Sonthern ...........- 75@125 






eer 
Saddlers....... coercceceecs ccccccccces e+e 1250200 
PIUGS.cccceccccccceces 0000 066ees Secce eesee €5@110 
MULES. 


60@ 70 
90@115 


13% hands, 4 to 8 years old..... 
14 hands, 4 to 8 years old.... 











My hands, 4 to years old.. 100@125 

15 hands, 4 to 7 years old.......... - 115@155 

16% hands, 4 to7 years old extra...... 140@165 

16 to 16% hands...... éepcckbode cost - 175@210 

Old MulES.06....eeece-eee eccccecccce TOM 8 
GENERAL MARKET. 


LONDON, August 27.—The Mark Lane Express, 
in its review of the British grain trade for the 
past week, says: Fine weather the past fort- 
night Las had an inestimable effect on crops, 
which are being threshed and marketed very 
fast, but the present indications are that the 
wheat crop of the United Kingdom this year 
will be one of the smallest ever known. The 
trade of the past week in foreign wheat off 
stands quite demoralized by sunshine. In off 
coastcargo trade almost nothing was done. 
Sales of English wheat during the week, 37,- 
603 quarters, at 43s 8d ¥ quarter, against 12,- 
704 quarters, at 74s 10d, for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

FLOUR—In the St. Louis market isin fair 
demand only, lacking almost entirely an ex- 
port interest. We quote: X $295; XX $325; 
XXX $3 60; Family #15; choice $475; fancy 
$5 25. 

WHEAT--Receipts for 48 hours were 205,457 
bushels, the third largest since July 30, as 
stated comparatively above. The second 
largest receipts were on Aug.6for a corres- 
ponding period, when they were 209,650 bush- 
els. Grades and futures were at higher val- 
ues yesterday and all but No. 4 winter closed 
above Saturday’s closing, with regular and 
west side deliveries atthe standard and with 
an attending good demand; speculative, for 
No. 2 red winter, but for others for shipping 
for milling supply east as far as Indianaand 
Ohio and northeast to Toledo and other cen- 
tresperhaps for the same object. The re- 
ceipts of sacked grain comprised 25,943 sacks, 
and of these nearly one-half went graded in- 
to elevators. The sample market was strong- 
er on desirable low grade shipping quality 
and firmer for prime to choice, but poor dull 
and easier. Futures No. 2 red winter, cash, 
$1 04; No. 3, cash, 963, No. 4, cash, 9034. 
CORN—Receipts for the 48 hours terminat- 
ing yesterday morning were but little more 
than half of the average for a week past, 
which implies a reduction, and the shipments 
were in about the same proportion. Nothing 
is going out for export of any consideration, 
not that market values here are an obstruc- 
tion, but because of the wantof tonnage at 
New Orleans,fram whence the scare ot yellow 
fever has turned it off to other points. For 
instance, tramp steamers are now seeking the 
port of New York in large numbers, which 
would otherwise pay attention to the port of 
New Orleans. No 2 white-mixed sold lighily 
tothe shipping and order interests at un- 
changed rates: 21 cars regular at 45%c, and 1 
in E. and4 Union at 46%c, while the move- 
ment to No. 2 mixed (on export and shipping 
account) showed more life than for several 
days past, and the general tenor was one of 
strength—a round lot selling in St. L. ata 
sharp advance over other houses this side. 
Futures met a better feeling, but there was 
little speculative spirit developed and deals 
were light, though something better than 
Saturday. No. 2 mixed, cash, 4544, No. 2 white 
mixed, cash 4634. 

OATS—Reece ipts very large, shipments in- 
considerable,;No. 2 selling readily at25 to 
254 cash. 

WOOL—In light receipt, very good demand 
and firm. Tub-washed—choice at 338c%, 
fair 31@32c, dingy and low 25@28¢ ; unwashed— 
choice bright medium 234 @21c, fair do 21@22c, 
combing ('4-blood) 22c. low grades 16@19c, 
bright light fine 21@22c, heavy do 16@18c; 
Kansas—choice bright medium 20@2lc, good 
do 18@19¢c,'medium fine 114@18c, heavy fine 
l4@l6c, carpet 13@15c, black, burry and cotted 
sell at 5c to 10c ¥ Ib lessthan ,the above fig- 
ures. Sales: Unwashed—7 and 2 sks combing 
at 2244c; 3 sks low at20c to 224%c; a few sks tub 
at 33c. 

HAY—The demand continues wholiy of a 
local consumptive character, and the only 
grades that meet quick sale are choice to 
fancy new timothy; the market is overstocked 
with other descriptions—new and old mixed 
and low grades of prairie—allof which sell 
slow even at low-down prices; old timothy of 
all kinds dead dull and hard to place. Sales 
3 cars hot timothy at $750, 2 new mixed at 
$8 50, 1 new timothy at $10, 2 prime to strictly 
prime do at $11@11 50, choice ,do and 1 old do 
at $12. This side—On levee; 27 bales prime 
new timothy $11; 46 choice do $12 50; On trks— 
4 cars old mixed at $7@8 50 and $10 50; 4 prime 
tostrictly prime old timothy at $1150—12; 2 
choice do at $1450; 2prime new timothy at 
$10 50@11;2 strictly prime to choice do at 
$11 50—12. Prairie—2 cars common at $7@7 50; 
6prime to strictly prime do at $8@825; 5 
choice do at $8 50; 1 fancy do at $8 75. 

HEMP—In demand; scarce. Undressed $75@ 
110 @ ton; dressed at 64@7%c ¥ th; shorts 
543@6c; hackled tow at $75@30 ¥ ton; break 
tow $35@40. 

BUTTER—No change to note in the condi- 
tion of this market—steady and unchanged. 
Sales were at 19@2lc for choice to fancy 
creamery;a shade more was obtained for 
favorite brands; seconds at dairy rates; dairy 
at 15@l7c for choice to fancy; fair to good 10@ 
12c; common 8@l0c. Country ipacked slow; 
chofce at 9@10c; common at5@ic. Sales: 36 
tubs fair dairy at lic. 

BLGIN, ILL., August 27.—On the Board of 
Trade here to-day the market for cheese was 
dull and for butter fairly active. Butter was 
a shade higher than at sales day last week, 
the prices varying from 2le to 22e, 21e rul- 
ing. The sales were 147,350 pounds. The 
cheese sales, made irregularly, aggregated 
4,958 boxes, 

CHEESE—Quiet and steady. Round lots 
from first hands: 8@9c for full cream; fair 
to choice part skims 6@7c, and 4@5c 
for inferior—small way higher. 

New York, Aug. 27.—The Cheese Dealers’ 
Mercantile Exchange have resolved to hold 
daily meetings, beginning September 10next, 
at which reports of the markets in all sec- 
tions will be received. 

EGGS—Were in fair demand at l5c for 
choice marks; doubtful and old stock much 
lower. 

POULTRY—Unchanged. We quote: Spring 
chickens—Small and scrubby $1@125, fair 
to good $150@1 75, choice $2 and fancy 
large $225. Olid chickens—Cocks $2 50@2 75, 
mixed $3@3 25, hens $3 25@350; spring ducks 
$2 50@2 75. 

GAME—Receipts of grouse were again 
liberal, and although there was a slight im- 
provement to the demand the market was no 
better: Sales of selected were at $2@2 25. 
Wood duck also continues dull at $1@1 25, 
Woodcock nominal at $4. 

POTATOES—Sacked lots or consignments 
continue dead dull, the best offered not being 
salable at over 24c. Farmers’ lots sold fairly 
from wagons (loose) at 28c for early rose to 
30@32c for early Ohio. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home grown Bermuda 
plenty and dull at 75c ¥ bu loose. 

ONIONS—Firmer; selling at $120 ¥ bbl for 





prime northern, 40@45c ¥ bu in sks, and 30@ 
40c ¥ bu for Illmois and Missouri growth. 
Sales: all lowa, mainly red and on levee: 65 
bbls at $110, 19 at $115,900 bbls at $1 20, 30 at 
$1 22, 30 and 30 at $1 %—latter choice 60 sks 
near-by growth at 35c ¥ bu. 

CABBAGE-—Selling in shipping. order at 
$1 75 per crate. 

SAUER KRAUT—Demand light. City in a 
jobbing way at $475 ¥ bbl and $275 y 4¢-bbl. 

TOMATOES—From farmers’ wagons at 25@30 
¥ bu loose for ripe, 50¢c ¥ bu box in shipping 
order for green. 

WHITE BEANS—Firmer. Cvuntry $1 40@ 
190. Eastern (jobbing only) screened medi- 
um $230, do navy $2 35@2 40, hand-picked 
medium $2 30@2 35, navy $2 40@2 45. 

APPLES—Market continues heavily sup- 
plied with undesirable fruit—damaged, or 
partially do, ripe, soft, small badly mixed, 
poorly packed, ete., etc.; such very hard to 
place, even at low-down prices—there being 
no buyers save peddlers for this stock, and 
they take little at 60c to $1. Really choice 
shipping varieties in light offering, very good 
demand and steady in price at $150@1 75 per 
bbl. Sales: 1 car on track at $1 75, and about 
300 bbis at from 40c to $1 and $1 25 to $1 70. 
PEACHES—Market stronger, owing to 
lighter offerings. Receipts small and little 
old stock on sale. Choice large freestones 
wanted. We quote: Freestones—small to 
fair 25@40c, good to choice 50@75, fancy large 
80@90¢c ; clings—small and hard 20@30c, fair to 
good 35@50, choice to fancy 60¢c to 75c—all ¥ 
3¢-bu box. 

PEARS—In liberal supply and slow. We 
quote: Bartlett 75c@$1 ¥ 4s-bu box, seckel 
50c—one lot of 45 bxs at that, duchess 50@60c 
and common varieties 40@50c. Home-grown 
bartlett sold at $2@2 25, seckel;,at $150@2 and 
common at $1 ¥ bu loose. 

PLUMS—Damson scarce and wanted at 
$1/50@165 ¥ 34 bu box. 

GRAPES—In free receipt and fair demand. 
We quote: Hartford and Ives’ seedling 3@3c: 
Concord 4@5c, Delaware 8c to 12c ¥ th. 

CRAB APPLES—In demand at 30@35c ¥ - 
bu box, $2 50@3 ¥ bbl for Siberian and tran- 
scendent, 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—We quote: Pears 
at $450@5 and plums at $2 75 ¥ box; grapes 
$2 75 y 20- ib case. 

DRIED FRUIT—New apples in active de- 
mand. Sales: 1 car and about 400 pkgs at 63 
@6%c for prime to choice, besides several 
small lots at 6@6<c for fair,12c for evaporated. 
Some increase to receipts of new peaches; 
these sold readily at 64%@i7c. The first sale 
new blackberries was reported, 8 pkgs at 844. 
Allold wormy, very dark,or inferior fruit neg- 
lected, and quotably much lower than above 
figures. 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings continue very 
light for cash or future. Timothy inactive and 
easier; prime at $150,inferior to fair $1 20@ 
140. We quote: Clover from $7 to $8, redtop 
45@50c, millets 30c to 40c, and Hungarian 35@ 
40c, Sales 22 sks timothy (slightly mixed 
with redtop and timothy) at $1 4244, 88 do at 
$1 45. 

FLAXSEED—Receipts larger and most of 
the crushers holdin g off for lower figures; no 
established decline, however, there being 
buyers at $126. Sales reported of lcar at 
ao andlcar and some sacked lots at 
HEMP SEED—Quiet at $1 35@1 50; prime re- 
cleaned worth more. 

COTTON SEED—Salable at $16 ¥ ton, Sept. 
delivery. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1 6234 for prime; none 
offered. 

BROOM CORN—Very litle call,and that only 
for the upper grades. Prices easy: crooked, 
short, etc., at_ 14,@2!4c, fair to prime 3@3}sc, 
choice 4c, do long 4% @5c. 

HONEY-—Slow sale. Choice new quotable 
at 64;@7%c for strained or extrdcted and 
lic!for comb. Jobbing sales of choice in 
fancy packages more. Old or inferior. nom- 


Seeds! 








Seeds! 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 


7 South Main St., 


Between Market and ) ST LOUIS 
+ ' 









Walnut. 5 al 
Prices according to market value. 
RED WHEATS. 
Early Michigan,.......s6...+06. Velvet Chaff, 
Lancaster, - ccc +» Bearded. 
Golden Chaff - ....cc.ccce eeeee Smooth. 
AMBER WHEATS, 

German, = © eecccecccces Smooth, 
Fultz, - - Smooth. 


WHITE WHEATS. 
Tappahannock, ........+-+0066. White Chaff, 
OCIRWBON, - = covecccccccscose ROM Chaff. 

Fall Barley, Seed Rye, Red Rust Proof Oats. 
GRASS SEED—Timothy, Clover, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Hemp Seed. 


WANTED, WANTED, 


Salesmen to take orders for a choice line of 
specialties. STARK NURSERY, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


The well-known Merchant Tailors of St. Lou- 
is (established in 1857), will upon request send 
free by mail a full line of samples of piece 
goods, their rules for self-measurement, 
prices, etc., thus enabling you to order from 
them clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 


A LIVE SCHOOL, 


With Modern, Progressive Ideas, 


Jacksonville Business College 
AND ENGLISH TRAINING SCHOOL. 
A‘Business Course, an English Course; spe- 
cials, Telegraphy, Penmanship, Shorthand 
and German. Location cheaper, safer and 
pleasanter than the large city. For full in- 
formation address Ga. w. BRO ’ 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


TURKISH BATHS, 


THE BEST IN THE WEST at the Southern 
Hotel Bath Rooms, South Fifth Street. 

Open from 6 o’clock a. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 

Sundays, from 6 o’clock a. m. to12 m. 

Owing to the great throng daily patronizing 
our widely known establishment, gentlemen 
ONLY can be accommodated. 


RANDOLPH & SMITH, Prosretors. 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
313 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
FOR LADIES :—Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


excepting the above hours for ladies. 
SUNDAYS :—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE, 


A favorite prescription of one of the 
Most noted and successful ppecialiats in the U.S. 
‘ervous 


now retired) for the cure of 
Pooe i, y. Sent 
fill it, 























‘anhood, Weakness and Deca: 
{n plain sealed envelope free. Druggists can 


Address DR, WARD & CO,, Louisiana, Mo. 














OE SA REET BAAS 8 ET DR RORY 
FALL PLANTING The largest assortment in 

athe country of the best 
Old and New Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, §Roses, Pwonies, Hedge Plants, etc. 
Abridged Catalogue mailed free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, iors" 
COMBE SE MACE DSA EARS ES LONNIE Oe NCR BS ~ IR RT 





The Laclede Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Is now in complete order, re- 
furnished,redecorated and re- 
appointed. New sewering & 
plumbing, with every sanita- 
ry improvement. 300 rooms 
for guests, single and en 
suite, with or without bath. 
First-class in every respect. 
Popular prices. 

GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 

Owners and Proprietoac. 

THE CHAMPION BOB- 
TAIL SULKY PLOW has 
done some remarkably fine 
work during theSpring trade. 
The demand for them was 
very great and the manufac- 
turers were unable to fill 
their orders. A number of 
the largest dealers have al- 
ready received shipments for 
the Fall trade. 

Circulars and other infor- 
mation can be had from 

W. F. SCH@NHARD, 

108 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Or the manufacturers, 


J. LANE REED & CO., 
Dayton, O. 





Patented 






T. H. BROWN & SON'S 
Novelty Carriage Works, 


237 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 
Manufacture the Best and Lightest 
SKELETONS AND SULKIES 
In the United States,as testified by 
Splan and all renowned drivers. Our 
new Sulky, with cross bar and axle,al- 
lowing horses to be hitched close up 
to the seat, is far superior to anything 
inuse. One glance will convince the 
most skeptical. Brown’s Patent Cush- 
ion and Weight Pocket combined, $5. 


Jan. 6, 1880. 








/ $125. 
REFERENCES: 
Col. R. West, Ky.; 
D. Mace, Col. J.W. 
Conley, H. V. Be- 

mis. 











Robt. Bonner, N. 
‘'Y.; Ex-Goy. Stan- 
word, Cal.; Col. H. 
McDowell, Ky. 




















Also the following: 

J. B. McDonald, Sam 
Gamble, J. W. Knox, of 
California; Dr. Herr,Ky; 
L.C.Chase andjCol. Taft, 
Boston; W. C- France, 
R. C. Pate, J. D. Lucas, 
Port Leonard, St. Louis; 
G. W. E. Dorsey, W.Mar- 
low, Judge Kinney,Neb; 
E. H. Broadhead, C. N, 


Bradley, Milwaukee : 

7 Tok) Stephen Bull and J.Case 

4 6 '| f Racine; W. H. Craw- 
SA UY A I \/ px > . +" 
AANA ford, P. V. Johnson, W. 
or H. Doble, and hundreds 

of the best drivers all 
over the country; J.C, 
McFerren & Co. Ky.; Ex- 
Gov. Colman, St. Louis, 





This scale is made by one of the best 
makers, of the best material, and sells 
or $3.50. It has a handsome funnel 
coop, weighs four pounds, and will be 
sent with a year’s subscription to the 
RURAL WORLD for the price of the scale, 
$3.50. Address, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
F See St. Louis, Mo. 
J. AL. WARD: 


Furniture, Stove and Carpet Company, 


Nos, Ill, IS and W15 Franklin Av., St. Louis, 


A MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


Furniture, Carpets, Stoves, Tinware, Baby Carriages, Clothes 
Wringers, Lamps and Glassware, 


Plain and Decorated Toilet Sets, 


And Everything Needed for Housekeeping. 





GOODS SOLD FOR CASH OR ON TIME PAYMENTS AT THE LOWEST 
BOTTOM PRICES. CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Open Every Night Until 9 O’Clock. 





2 DRX Goons\, 


Will be sent, at St. Louis prices, to any 


— BY THE—— 


GREAT CENTRAL STORE, 


‘ Fronting on Gth, on Olive, and on Locust Streets, 
ST LOUIS, 
PROVIDED 
Xst. Order is plainly written. 
2nd. Name and Address given. 
8rd. P. O. Order or Bank Draft enclosed, 
Or Money in Registered Letter. 
Shipping Directions given. 
SPECIAL OFFERS. 
We will send Samples free on application. 


4th. 
5th. 


WM. BARR DRY GOODS C0, 





| 
} 


person residing in the United States or Canada, | 


} 
| 






And Tinners’ Stock 
NON | ». Y Vy) 


OF ALL KINDS 
S 


@ FOR SALE BY 
~~ —- 


Excelsior 

SA > ) 
eis assem 
ST.LOUIS,MO 


























Goods not suiting will be exchanged or money 


nded. | 
Ove will deduct Two per cent. discount from 
‘every order that mentions the name of News- | 








btained. 
Address Your Letters to the 


WM. BARR DRY GOODS CO. 
KN st. Louis, Mo. 


FARMERS’ NOTICE. 


To increase your crops and mature them 
for an early market, and at the same time 
build up your lands, use our 


pplait from which mformation about us is 
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cQMPLETE FERTILizeg 









| Luaranteed from | 


PURE ANIMAL BON 


AND : 


HIGH GRADE CHEM/L: 


id MANUFACTURED BY 


AB.MAYER 


(i Ft Low /s Mo. 


NoTE—The analysis of the Sugar Plant 
shows our Fertilizer to be adapted to its 
growth. Also, Pure Raw Bone Meal, Dissoly- 
ed Pure Bone Meal, ete. Send for circular. 


Allen's Way of Keeping Apples 


No cellars, refrigerators, buildings or pits 
required. No earth, nor sawdust nor chem- 
icals. The simplest, cheapest, most. natural 
and best way of keeping apples known. The 
fruit may be removed even when the ground 
is frozen hard; and it comes out 

Fresh, Plump and Juicy 
as if just gathered ripe from the tree. The 
yer cent of rotten reduced to the lowest. Has 
een tested e! where the mercury was 22° 
below zero, Fah., and with perfect success. 
Full information on receipt of One Dollar, by 
NELSON W. ALLEN, 
Allenton, St. Louis Co., Missouri. 

aa As to my reliability and veracity I refer 
to Col. N. J. Colman, H. Eshbaugh, Master Mo. 
State Grange; A. M. Coffee, Secretary; J. M. 
Sneed, Treasurer. 
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FOR SALE. 

_ Quarter-section newly improved table land. 
Soil, location and improvements first-class; 
3*¢ and 444 miles respectively from two differ: 
ent railroads. Will sell crop, stock and tools 
if desired. Price of land $30 per acre. Terms, 
$2,000 cash, balance annual payments. All in- 
formation given by writing to S. M. BUTT, 

Conwa, Taylor Co., Iowa. 


For Sale. 


One Victor O Horizontal Mill, 8 inch rolls, 
with Feed Table and Bagasse Carrier com- 
plete. Can be had at a bargain. ° 

THE LAFAYETTE SUGAR REFINERY, 
LaFayette, Ind. 








For Catalogues 


Of best and cheapest Cane Mills and Evapo 
ratort, send to 





THORNLEY & OTT, 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


! 
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-|BURGLAR| 
PROOF 


| Grave Vault, 


Absolute Protec- 
z1 tection from 


GRAVE ROBBERS. 


Manufactured by 
| whe Springfield 
Mi’ sg. Lo., 
Successors to the 


= Boyd 
Grave Vault Co 
Springteld 0. 


SORGHUM SUGAR MAKERS, 
BONNABEL’S 


Bi-Sulphite of Lime, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 

















Constantly used by all sugar-makers in 
Louisiana, and by brewers all over the coun- 
try. Send for cireulars. My article can al- 
ways be obtained from Messrs. C. Ehlermann 
&Co., 22d Street and Scott Ave., St. Louis, 
and Coolidge & Marcus, 241 Water street, New 

ork. a H. BONNABEL, 

Box 3197. New Orleans. 











DRAIN YOUR FARM! 
* The Ceapest Way to 
Produce good, 













fillustrated cireu- 
lar to S. MITCHELL & 











DAVIS & 
~ RANKIN, 


170 Lake St., 


Boyp's [Creamery Engines. 


Deas D> 


Manufactured only 









by the 
MURRAY IRON 
WORKS C0, 


BURLINGTON 


Iowa. 
All Kinds of En- 
Sh gines & Machinery. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


») “DRAW CUT)! 
RY | BUTCHERS’ MACHINES. 


‘S Choppers, Hand and Pow- 

. er Stuffers, Lard 
Presses. 

ae Warranted thoroughly 

made and the best in use. 

MURRAY IRON WORKS, 


a 
‘Send for Cireular. Burlington, Iowa. 


THE FAVORITE 
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old by the hard- 
ware trade. 


Ss 









~ ae 
Will bale 6to Stons per day. Load 10 to 12 
tons in a car. Easiest working Press for2 men 
and lboy. This guaranteed. 


KAPPE & DAAB, Mannfacturers, 
Belleville, iu. 





THE CHICAGO 


DOUBLE HAY AND STRAW PRESS. 





é Chicago, 
‘ Manufacturers 

. f ot the 
Fairlamb Milk 
CAN, 


For Cream Gather- 
ing, and Dealers in 
Creamery Supplies. 
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i Guaranteed to load more hay_or straw in a 
‘box car than any other, and bale at a less 


cost per ton. Send for circular and price list. 
Manufactured by the Chicago Hay Press Co., 
Nos. 3354 to 3358 State St., Chicago. Take ca~ 
ble car to factory, Mention this paper. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


doa 


Best and Cheapest. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
U. 8. Soldiers’ Limbs 
on Gov’t order FREE, 
Fifteen years ge 
ence. Send for = 
phiet, freeto all. 


D. P. KANE, Manufacturets 











205 N, 4th St., ST, LOUIS, M0» 
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